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FTER MONTHS OF PAIN, death 
has taken Hayim GREENBERG 
from us. 


His going is an irreparable loss. 
Of few men can it be said that no 
one can fill their place. But of 
him it is clearly and sharply true. 
For he was a unique and inimi- 
table combination of deep and 
brilliant qualities: clear, sharp 
mind; passionate love of justice; 
balanced judgment and insight; 
close acquaintance with European, 
American, Israel and world his- 
tory and problems; a wide learn- 
ing in Jewish lore; a deep knowl- 
edge of the philosophic and 
religious literature of the world. 
All these things were not mere 
pigeon-holes in a mind: they were 
coalesced into an admirable and 
lovable character. Our friend was 
admired and loved, not only 
throughout the American Jewish 
community and in Israel, but 
wherever Jews live. 


E WAS ESPECIALLY DEAR TO US 

for his many years of com- 
radeship and leadership in Labor 
Zionism. For thirty-five years he 
served in a host of capacities, too 
many to list here. It was primarily 
his voice and his pen that made 
“The Jewish FRONTIER” and the 
““YIDDISHER KEMFER” intellectually 
distinguished and Jewishly rich 
and creative. 


We mourn his going and send 
our heartfelt sympathy to his wife 
and son. 


We shall miss him in our coun- 
cils. But his spirit, and the cause 
he loved, will go on among us. 


For the Central Committee 


LABOR ZIONIST 
ORGANIZATION 
OF AMERICA 


Dr. James G. HEetier, President 
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To Be Published Soon 
A LIMITED EDITION OF 


SELECTED ESSAYS 
by Hayim Greenberg 


@ Those who in the past impatiently awaited each 
new article by HAYIM GREENBERG now have 
the opportunity to acquire his foremost essays 
in a single volume. 

@ Readers not familiar with Greenberg’s writings 
now have the unique chance to become acquainted 
with the works of one of the most lucid minds 
and finest stylists of our time. 

Price: $4.00 


Order now from: 


JEWISH FRONTIER 
45 East 17th Street New York 3, N. Y. 
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But wisdom—where shall she be found and where is the place of understanding? 


Man knoweth not her value; and she is not to be found in the land of the living. 


Jos, CHAPTER 28 


We Mourn the Irreplacable 


HAYIM GREENBERG 


The man of gentle understanding and delicate perception 


Labor Israel grieves at the passing of the foremost Chalutz 


of the Jewish spirit of our generation. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR LABOR ISRAEL 


JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, National Chairman 
ISAAC HAMLIN, National Secretary 
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From Hayim Greenberg’s Last Will 


I hope that there will be no speeches at my funeral. A religious-musical service will be enough. 
One or two psalms may be recited or sung (Psalms 103, 23, 42), and a chapter from Job (28) may be 
read in the original, in Yiddish or in English. If a fitting singer should be available. a song by Lermontov, 
dear to my wife and me in our childhood, (I go Out Alone Upon the Road) could be sung. If the facili; 
ties of the place permit, the well-known march of Chopin could be played in conclusion. 


There are a number of men and women who brought the light of their souls into my life. To 
each of them I send my deep blessing. There are also no doubt men and women whom I hurt and to 
whom I caused sorrow. Of them I ask forgiveness. I sinned not out of love of sin; I was guilty out 
of weakness and I did wrong without the intent’ to do so. 


Written in New York, April 18, 1949. 
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The Man of Luminous Intimations 


Is IDLE TO ASSUME that the present memorial 

issue can give more than a glimpse of the 
many-faceted personality of Hayim Greenberg. 
In our brief selections from his writings we have 
tried to suggest the range and depth of his in- 
terests, but we have no illusions as to our success. 
For this there are several reasons of which the 
limitations of space constitute only one. Perhaps 
the explanation lies in the fact that Greenberg 
was hauntingly more than the sum of any or all 
his writings, no matter how felicitious in expres- 
sion or searching in thought. There are men 
whose written words appear to exceed them, al- 
most as if the works had been ghost-written al- 
though the author himself was the ghost; the 
book overshadows the man and becomes an in- 
dependent and greater entity. The reverse is true 
of Hayim Greenberg. Whatever field he touched 
on, the said was not his all, carefully garnered 
and given; the unsaid was even more—a. deep 
reservoir from which he dazzlingly and unex- 
pectedly drew. He did not exhaust himself spir- 
itually. This was especially true of the areas of 
his most intimate concern, the questions of re- 
ligion and social ethics which always occupied 
him. Not everything had to be stated, made 
explicit or resolved. There was a secret treasure 
to be cherished, an untapped wealth of which 
his writings, whatever their excellence, were 
luminous intimations. 

Perhaps this was a part of his fundamental 
reticence. He was reserved in the sense that he 
had deep reserves and in the sense that he was 
willing to let these glow within rather than shine 
without. He believed that an idea was not 
necessarily best realized in the publicity of out- 
ward expression. Private contemplation was also 
activity. In this he was closer to Oriental quiet- 
ism than to Western dynamism, and it is one of 
the paradoxes of his existence that a man of his 
temperament and intellectual bent, should have 
been repeatedly thrust into a role of leadership 
in the vortex of events. 

It is another paradox that Greenberg, silent 
and withdrawn as he often was, should have 
been the most eloquent of speakers. We do not 
refer merely to his extraordinary oratorical gifts; 
when he was in the vein there was none better, 
and he could enchant audiences without pander- 
ing to them. We think also of his mastery of an 
almost lost art—conversation. He merited a 
Boswell not for the faithful recording of epi- 
grams or witticisms of which he was sparing but 
of something rarer—literary creation with the 
spoken word. Nobody could tell a story like 


Greenberg, and by story we do not mean an 
anecdote or a joke but a reminiscence which in 
the telling became a finished artistic product 
which but for the accident of the medium would 
have had permanence. His hearers learned to 
recognize the premonitory signs. A moment of 
silence, a flick of the cigarette, and another one 
of the thousand-and-one adventures of the spirit 
would begin. From Dostoyevskian encounters in 
revolutionary Russia to bizarre and whimsical 
meetings in San Francisco, the stories circled the 
globe. The hero of the tale might be a religious 
ecstatic, a Bolshevik commissar, an Arab scholar, 
or a plain “nut” but, however humorous or 
piquant the circumstances, he would be por- 
trayed in a moment of moral crisis with a rich- 
ness of detail which made Greenberg’s “‘char- 
acters” infinitely intriguing realities for his 
friends. Some of these stories have been recorded 
in his “Diaries” but many of the most perfect 
and touching share only the eternity of their 
hearers. The same is true of his brilliant analyses 
of philosophical and political problems, of which 
only a small portion appears in his published 
work. 

But the portion is small only in comparison 
with the magnitude and variety of his gifts. In 
themselves his essays on Marxism, philosophy, re- 
ligion and nationalism represent some of the most 
serious contemporary thinking on these themes. 
Four volumes of Greenberg’s essays appear in 
Yiddish. In addition, we hope to issue a volume 
in English. In the meantime the few essays we 
reprint in this issue must suffice. 

We have said that Greenberg was a paradoxi- 
cal, ambivalent figure: a great orator who dis- 
liked the role of public tribune; a great story- 
teller who wrote few tales; a meditative scholar 
who was a political leader; a religious pacifist 
whom Hitler transformed into a defender of 
war; a man who longed to consider everything 
sub specie aeternitatis and who for years had to 
meet the deadline of the journalist. He never 
stopped loving the Russia which he had to leave, 
just as he loved the Israel to which he could not 
go. All these conflicts went to make up the rare 
and sensitive being that was Hayim Greenberg 
and give scope and richness to his writing. There 
could have been twenty-six volumes instead of 
four or six. He was a bard who should have 
had a dictaphone. Or perhaps we should have 
the courage to believe, in his fashion, that all the 
poetry, the melancholy, the suffering wisdom of 
his nature remains somehow expressed and _ is 
somewhere recorded. 
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Hayim Greenberg- Artist and Moralist 


by Nahum 


FAMOUS Greek historian once said that 

only another Socrates could have properly 
eulogized Socrates. The only man who could 
properly appraise Hayim Greenberg would have 
to be another Hayim Greenberg. 

It is premature to appraise the achievements 
of Hayim Greenberg such a short time after his 
passing away. His accomplishments were numer- 
ous and great but not spectacular. That was 
not his way. His influence was of a spiritual 
nature that exerts its effects in time, deeply 
but slowly. Now, four weeks after his death, 
we are still too close to him to evaluate his effect 
within the totality of Jewish life. Greater dis- 
tance is required for this purpose. 

Here, before a large audience, is not the place 
to speak of the personal sense of loss. Expressions 
of sorrow are not for public gatherings. What 
we may usefully do tonight, when a large num- 
ber of his admirers and followers are assembled 
to devote an hour or two to his memory, is to 
recall the man whom we will never see again, 
to trace his personality and to try to understand, 
in a kind of second leave taking, the exceptional 
and beautiful figure in Jewish life whom we 
knew as Hayim Greenberg. 

He was one of the outstanding and most char- 
acteristic representatives of a generation in 
modern Jewish life that is now passing into his- 
tory. There are no successors to this generation, 
of which Chaim Weizmann was probably the 
most spectacular example and which produced 
many of the other Zionist leaders. It was a 
generation that united within itself the great 
heritage of Jewish culture and civilization to- 
gether with those of modern Europe. This gen- 
eration was a synthesis of East and West. Its 
greatest creation was modern Zionism which 
was a typical product of this synthesis, modern 
in its political form and traditionally Jewish in 
its content. No generation that has not em- 
braced modern European civilization could have 
produced modern Zionism, and no assimilated 
generation lacking Jewish roots could have pro- 
duced it either. . 

Hayim Greenberg was a shining representative 
of this generation. He combined within himself 
the totality of Jewish culture, religious and 
secular, Hebrew and Yiddish, Hassidism and 
Mithnagdism, Talmudic lore, poetry and Agada. 
He was a brilliant writer in Hebrew; his writ- 
ings in Yiddish were phenomenal. He developed 
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Yiddish to such a degree of artistic finesse that 
I know of no equal to it. The Jewish civilization 
that matured in the course of thousands of years 
lived within him. And at the same time he had 
embraced at least three great European civiliza- 
tions—the Russian, the German and the Anglo- 
Saxon. Each of these would have sufficed to 
form a great personality. He assimilated all of 
these and in addition was intimately informed 
about such other civilizations that are remote 
from us as those of India and China. In con- 
versation with him one could not help but be 
amazed at the tremendous extent of his knowl- 
edge. Byroads of historical development, side- 
paths of exotic civilizations, events and devel- 
opments far from the main streams of our his- 
toric experiences, were not strange to him. But 
what was even more remarkable about him was 
not so much the scope of his knowledge as its 
depth. He was not a scholar in the accepted 
sense. A scholar is very often a man whose mem- 
ory consists of so many filing cabinets, who lives 
somehow apart from his knowledge. All of us 
know this type of modern scholar that is becom- 
ing increasingly predominant in our age of spe- 
cialization who, if he is deprived of the filing 
cabinets of his memory remains poor and small 
as a human being. 

With Hayim Greenberg knowledge became a 
part of the personality. He was the sovereign 
of what he knew. This explains the ease with 
which he communicated it to others. His essays 
read so easily, yet behind them there was a 
colossal amount of study and years of mastering 
this study. 

Of all the Zionist leaders of the last generation 
whom I knew — and I knew all of them — 
Hayim Greenberg represented the greatest syn- 
thesis between East and West. His Zionism 
contained Hess and Pinsker, Herzl and Achad 
Ha’am, Borochov and Berl Katznelson. In a 
sense he was the most ambitious Zionist I ever 
knew. He would never reduce his Zionism to 
a merely political or national movement. He 
felt that such a limited definition would have 
degraded the movement. To him it was more 
even than a social ideal. To him it was national- 
ism and internationalism combined, socialism 
and liberalism and a principle of tolerance of a 
high order. To him Zionism meant building 
‘something in Israel that could serve as a pattern 
for the entire world, not merely a liberation 
movement of the Jewish people. 
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HE was 4 MAN of tolerance. One of his great- 

est qualities was his ability and his practice 
to understand the motives of others even when 
he could not justify them. But when it came 
to his ideal concept of Zionism he was very in- 
tolerant. Political necessities, exigencies of sit- 
uations, these he would not compromise with. 
Because he couldn’t compromise he suffered 
much. Yet any ideal, once it attains the stage 
of implementation, must resort to concessions. 
All of us who have been active in the implemen- 
tation of the Zionist ideal during the recent dec- 
ades have had to make such compromises. Some 
suffered as a result; others took it easily. Hayim 
Greenberg knew of all the compromises that had 
to be made whether with of without his consent, 
and he suffered deeply as a result. 


He was very happy with Israel and at the same 
time unhappy with it. He had a great personal 
problem in recent years—whether to move to 
Israel or not. Friends, Israeli leaders, his own 
movement urged him to make the step. It is 
not necessary for me to explain what his presence 
in Israel would have meant at this time when 
Israel is not very rich in great moral and spiritual 
leaders. For many reasons he was reluctant to 
go and to identify himself with the reality which 
was still so unlike the ideal in which he believed. 
He dreaded the prospect of becoming involved 
in the party struggles, the prosaic routines and 
the trivial conflicts that are aspects of Israeli life 
today. I have the feeling that he was not un- 
happy to have good reasons for delaying the 
decision. To his last day he felt bitter—to the 
extent that he was capable of feeling bitter, and 
this was a very small extent indeed—about cer- 
tain phenomena in Zionist and Jewish life, es- 
pecially in Israel, which were not in accord with 
his concept of a great humanitarian social and 
spiritual movement. 


And now I wish to say a few words about his 
personality apart from the time in which he 
lived, from the generation which he represented 
and from the work in which he was involved. 
He was one of the few persons I knew in my 
life to whom one could have an esthetic ap- 
proach. Such persons can be viewed as works 
of art, as if they were on a pedestal apart. There 
is no greater art in the world than human beings 
who attain a certain stature. To me he repre- 
sented an unsual combination—a great artist and 
a great moralist.. He was certainly a great artist. 
Had he not written a single line he would still 
be that. Form was an essential in his life. He 
hated nothing more than bad form, chaos and 
clumsiness. He experienced the joy of an artist 
in finding an adequate formula to express an 
idea. Furthermore, he worked by inspiration, 
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not by routine. His artistry expressed itself in 
the spoken word as well as in his writing. He 
was the master of an art that is not fully appre- 
ciated in America—the art of the fewilleton 
which is an expression of a refined civilization 
and conveys difficult and complicated meaning 
in a light vein. Hayim Greenberg was probably 
the greatest feuilletonist that we had in Yiddish 
literature. 


His entire approach to things was artistically 
refined. He hated demagogues, violence, crude- 
ness. He hated bad manners. He despised cheap 
success. He couldn’t be moved by applause. He 
was the most unambitious man I knew; he was 
too proud to be ambitious. Like all great artists 
he was a natural aristocrat. Ideologically he was a 
socialist and a democrat. It might have been ex: 
pected that such a man should have been appreci- 
ated only by few; what made him extraordinary 
was the influence he exerted on masses. Was this 
because he was at the same time also a great 
moral figure? I know he would have hated to 
be called a moralist. He hated talk about moral- 
ity, as every moralist does. But the great moral 
qualities were in him. ‘This sometimes made it 
difficult to work with him. In political life one 
sometimes has to compromise with principle. If 
one wants to be absolutely just one becomes un- 
able to act for seeing the other side of the ques- 
tion. Hayim Greenberg was reluctant to make 
such decisions. He could sometimes bring his 
colleagues to despair because of this, but it was 
worth while to fight for his approval. I, and I 
am sure all my colleagues who had to work 
with him, felt much surer when I knew that 
Greenberg was on my side. I would have done 
many things I did in my political life even if 
Greenberg had been on the opposing side, but I 
would have felt much less sure and much more 
doubtful. , 

Perhaps his greatest quality was his moral in- 
dependence. He was a member of a party— 
Poale Zion—but he wasn’t a party man. He 
could not be forced into any framework. He 
was probably more critical of his own party than 
of others because he felt a greater responsibility 
for it, just as he was more critical of Jews than 
of Gentiles, of Zionists than of non-Zionists, of 
Israel than of the Diaspora. 


Is LOSS is irreplaceable. No great man is re- 

placeable. There will be no successor to 
Hayim Greenberg. He was a tragic figure in 
Jewish and Zionist life. He had many conflicts 
within himself which he never resolved. There 
was the conflict of the man who wanted above 
all to have the leisure to study and to think, yet 
was obliged by a sense of moral duty to sit on 
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finance committees, to edit papers, to read manu- 
scripts. God had meant him to be one of that 
elect caste of free spirits who have done more 
for the survival of the Jewish people than all the 
political leaders taken together, those Jews who 
spent their lives in thought and contemplation, 
strangers to the material works in life. These 
people exerted an influence not by what they 
did but what they were. Their mere presence 
was enough. But Greenberg could not permit 
himself this luxury; his moral sense of duty com- 
pelled him to respond to calls and demands to 
attend to more mundane matters. 

There was still another conflict within him 
which I sensed was growing in intensity during 
the last years of his life. Perhaps age had some- 
thing to do with it. He had the skepticism of 
the sage who had experienced centuries of civili- 
zation and could not be taken in by pseudo-in- 
tellectual or pseudo-moral achievements. On the 
other hand he had profound religious inclina- 
tions. I do not know what his convictions on 
questions of religion were. But he had a great 
understanding for. mysticism. I often discussed 
this with him and I always felt that he exper- 
ienced a conflict between the skepticism of a 
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cultured man of our generation and mystical in- 
clinations toward religious faith. 


The greatest monument a man can have is 
neither a statue, which we Jews fortunately do 
not erect, nor the publication of his works nor 
even a place in the history books. The greatest 
monument is left in the hearts of those who knew 
him. Those of us who knew Hayim Greenberg 
will treasure his memory as one of the most 
precious things in our lives. As we grow older 
we begin to count up the treasures we have ac- 
cumulated casting out the unimportant things 
and retaining those of lasting memory—knowl- 
edge of some people, encounter with some ideas, 
some unforgettable moments, some books. All 
of us who have known Hayim Greenberg and 
were privileged to work with him and to call 
ourselves his friends will’ agree that merely to 
have known him was an experience that will for- 
ever remain one of the greatest treasures in our 
lives. 


The above is the text of an address delivered by Dr. 
Nahum Goldmann, Chairman of the American Section of 
the Jewish Agency, at a memorial meeting for Hayim 
Greenberg held in New York City. 





WE MOURN THE LOSS OF OUR BELOVED LEADER 


HAYIM GREENBERG 


The death of HAYIM GREENBERG has deprived the Farband, the Labor 
Zionist movement, and the entire Jewish world of its most distinguished scholar, 


leader and thinker. 


HAYIM GREENBERG was a giant among us. His penetrating intellect, his 
spiritual guidance, his authoritative teaching, inspired a large and devoted following. 


He was a dynamic force in Jewish life; an eloquent speaker; a fighter 
for Medinath Israel, for Zionism, and for the highest ideals of humanity in general. 


There are no words in any language to express the depth of our sorrow 


and bereavement at such a heavy loss. 


HAYIM GREENBERG’S vivid personality; his grandeur as a human being, 
as a Creative Jew, as a comrade-in-arms, as a great friehd—these can never be 


forgotten. ‘ 


May he rest in peace. He will live forever in our hearts and minds. 


SS ee 


GENERAL EXECUTIVE 
FARBAND—LABOR ZIONIST ORDER 


M. BROWN, President 
S. BONCHECK, Vice-President 





L. SEGAL, Secretary 
1. BOXENBAUM, Treasurer , 
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The Man Apart 


by Zalman Shazar (Rubashov) 


} are CABLE FROM NEw York informing us of 

the death of Hayim Greenberg contained a 
detail that perplexed us at first. In his will he 
asked that a famous song by Lermontov should 
be sung at his funeral. All of us remember from 
our youth this song which was our constant 
companion many years past. Nevertheless it was 
not apparent why he had selected it. 

I returned to commune with this song both 
in the original and in the Hebrew translation and 
in it I rediscovered the moods that had been 
characteristic of Hayim Greenberg for many 
years—the rapture in the face of the glory of 
the world and the communion with it; the soli- 
tude in the midst of this wonder and the endless 
sorrow it evokes; the exultant feeling that death 
is not the end. The solitary rapture as well as 
the sorrow were a form of adoration. 

Hayim Greenberg commenced life as a prod- 
igy. At the age of seventeen he went as a dele- 
gate to the historic Helsingfors conference. He 
gained wide fame as a Zionist lecturer very early 
in his life at a time when “lecturers” played a 
unique and significant role. The era of the 
matif, the national preacher who inveighed in 
synagogues, was coming to an end. The alert 
spirits of the age sought enlightenment and in- 
spiration at the lecturer’s rostrum. There 
their ideas were formulated and clarified, organ- 
izations took shape and were split asunder. The 
lecture halls became spiritual laboratories where 
the dominant ideas of the time were forged. The 
law was laid down and defined orally by such 
masters as Borochov, Syrkin, Zhabotinsky, Zhit- 
lovsky and others who wandered from one city 
to another and from meeting to meeting. Only 
later were these lectures incorporated into pore 
ed form as written law. 

Greenberg’s lectures were among the best ot 
that era. He was a master of this art, and in 
the course of his wandering through many coun- 
tries and rapidly changing times his art was per- 
fected. Were one to appraise his work and in- 
fluence merely on the basis of his written heritage 
the bulk of his achievement would be overlooked. 
For though Greenberg became one of the fore- 
most essayists in our literature in his later years, 
his essays were most nearly perfect when they 
were uttered in their first incarnation orally. The 
effect of his speeches and their unique flavor were 
treasured by his audiences for many years after- 
ward. I found Greenberg’s hassidim scattered 
throughout the world, and they guarded the 
memory of his lectures as their most precious 


pessession. Some recalled his early Russian ad- 


dresses delivered in Moscow before the revolu- | 


tion, others cherished and repeated his sayings/ 


{ 


of later periods. 

Hayim Greenberg was a favorite in the Zion | 
ist movement all his life. ‘In recent years nor 
one in America was more popular or more fe- 
spected within the entire Zionist movement than 
he. But despite this popularity a certain refined 
solitude kept him apart and even when he was 
going with the stream, even when he was at the 
helm many had the irrepressible feeling that he 
was somehow apart and alone. 


GREENBERG LEFT Russia heartbroken with dis- 

illusionment in the “messianic socialism” of 
the Russian revolution. The: last struggle in 
which he participated with all the enthusiasm 
he was capable of was fought in the battle for 
the rights of the Hebrew language in Soviet 
Russia. The struggle was for the continued exist- 
ence of the Hebrew theater Habimah in Moscow. 
He composed the famous memorandum on be- 
half of Habimah and with the help of colleagues 
he persuaded Maxim Gorki, Lunacharsky and 
Vyacheslav Ivanov to sign it. When he left 
Russia without accomplishing this aim he still 
had some hopes in this regard and tried to win 
the support of Romain Rolland. He tried to 
interest Anatole France in this matter. He con- 
tinued until it was obvious that all doors were 


locked. 


But Greenberg never succumbed to the role 
of “emigrant” and all this implies. In the new 
world he extended his scope. Amid the great 
American Jewish community which was destined 
to occupy in Jewish history a place similar to 
that of the silenced Russian Jewry, he attained 
the peak of his creativity in the second half of 
his life in the fields of literature, statesmanship, 
organization and personal development. The 
Labor Zionist movement in America has not 
known another literary figure like him in dili- 
gence and productivity. 


The weekly Yiddisher Kemfer which Green- 
berg edited has just published its one thousandth 
issue. The editing was always famous for a high 
degree of responsibility, fanatical regard for 
writer and reader alike and good taste. This 
type of responsible editorship is a rarety in our 
time. And though he carefully selected a staff 
of colleagues, his spirit was impressed on each 
issue. 
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The monthly Jewish Frontier was edited by 
him for eighteen years. Here virgin soil had to 
be worked. I recall the time when our movement 
in America decided to establish this forum in the 
Great doubts were expressed 
from all sides. There was no ready tradition to 
follow. Some faithful old-timers were jealous 
of the penetration of English into the movement. 
The generation to whom English was the spoken 
language had not shown any great capacity 
for worthwhile creation. The spiritual impover- 
ishment was discouraging. Great faith and strong 
will were needed to undertake the task, to at- 
tract the handful of the capable ones and to 
establish this forum. Who would have thought 
that Greenberg, the man of moods and spirit who 
was known to his friends as a literary bohemian, 
would shoulder the burden of the two publica- 
tions and bear it with such unusual consistency, 
patience and friendly tolerance. 

During the last years of his life he dared un- 


-dertake the additional burden of political work. 


It was a time of great decision when the United 
Nations met at Lake Success. The task he 
shouldered was complicated and responsible. He 
was asked to find a way to bring our cause to 
the sympathetic understanding of the represen- 
tatives of the Latin American countries. It was 
a time when a single vote in the UN could have 
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changed the path of history. Greenberg was al- 
ready tired and not young. The evil disease that 
now cut him down no doubt already festered 
in his lungs. But he stormed his objective. He 
knew neither day nor night. The treasures of 
his knowledge, culture and wisdom stood him 
in good stead. He knew how to explain, to re- 
solve doubts, to win hearts. The practical people 
were amazed at the accomplishments of this man 
of thought. 


He was the servant of Eretz Israel and of the 
labor movement in Israel all of his life. The 
spiritual battle for Israel and for pioneering 
Zionism was the essence of his struggles in life. 
But like the legendary page he carried the train 
of his beloved all his life without approaching 
her. He fought his battle far from Eretz Israel, 
and his comrades lowered his body into remote 
soil. 


It is impossible to conclude without touching 
on Hayim Greenberg’s special attitude toward 
death. It would not be right to define this atti- 
tude more specifically than he did himself. But 
it is permissible to say that Greenberg rejected 
the conventional certainty that death implies 
unqualified extinction. He departed life with 
awareness of the desire for existence after the 
great sleep. 





Zionists created the State of Israel. 


people. 





_HAYIM GREENBERG 


His influence in Jewish life was great because he simultaneously affected 
both leadership and the rank and file. He was an inspiring teacher and a wise coun- 
sellor in the turbulent decisive quarter of a century during which Zionists and Labor 


He brought to us in America the best traditions of a loyal son of his 
He welded it into a philosophy that became a powerful force in the 
development of Israel as a Labor Commonwealth. 


HAYIM GREENBERG was a friend of Pioneer Women. If our organiza- 
tion has attained a maturity which tolerates neither loose propaganda nor self- 
satisfaction, then it is, to a considerable extent, due to the fact that HAYIM 
GREENBERG’S spiritual guidance lighted our way. 


We Pioneer Women shall remember that in his leadership he asked for 
increased strength and purposefulness in fulfilling the tasks of helping our people 
and guarding our heritage. This will be our monument to Chaver GREENBERG. 


NATIONAL BOARD PIONEER WOMEN 
DR. SARA FEDER, National President 
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JEWISH FRONTIER 


He Was Ahead of His Time 


by Jacob J. Weinstein 


I’ THE OREGON COUNTRY where I grew up 

there is a saying that you can’t tell the size 
of an evergreen until it is cut down. Now that 
Hayim Greenberg is dead we can measure his 
stature more adequately—not altogether so, for 
the roots still cling to him and the surrounding 
trees are bent and broken by his fall. 

He was an intellectual in the fine classical 
sense of the term—an active mind-force. His 
was a seminal intelligence, fertile, leavening, life- 
breeding because it was in tune with the great 
fecund womb of life. 

He lived and applied ideas. He preferred not 
to talk about his person or the incidents of his 
daily life—not that they were secondary—rath- 
er, private. Ideas he would gladly share and 
in the sharing, clarify and magnify. There was 
much of Socrates in this son of Shem. The 
form of his dialectic was Greek, the content, 
high Hebraic. You came away from him a little 
less fond of your prejudices, much more thrilled 
with the process of creative thought. 

I owe a'deep debt of gratitude to him. He 
helped me resolve conflicts that were tearing 
me apart. I had been brought up in a far West- 
ern community with little resources for Jewish 
education. I had been prepared for the rabbi- 
nate in a Seminary that was officially Anti-Zion- 
ist. Our Bible professor believed passionately 
that Hebrew was better dead than alive—for 
a dead language lends itself to perfect dissection. 
Our faculty in the large believed that Zionism 
was an atavistic throwback, a detour off the 
main road of Judaism. I had delivered my senior 
sermon on the universalism of prophetic Juda- 
ism. I recall vividly the patient manner in which 
Hayim encouraged me to analyze the terms 
universalism and nationalism. He selected ex- 
quisite examples from Hebrew, French, German 
and English culture — each indicating that the 
most universally accepted value was at the same 
time the most distinctive and particularistic. He 
translated a few gem sentences from Isaiah and 
Goethe into Volapuk and Esperanto and de- 
flated the bulk of my universalistic verbiage. He 
subtly introduced the difference between other- 
ness and distinctiveness showing how so much 
‘of Hebrew culture was merely other than rather 
than different from our basic Western values. 
He explained how economic pressures and the 
politics servile to those pressures often created 
the hostile and invidious connotations of differ- 
ence so that it was difficult for one conditioned 


by those pressures to accept the truth of the 
Talmudic saying: “These and those also are the 
words of the living God.” He had led me to the 
insight later more explicitly formulated by Kurt 
Lewin in his dynamic concept of loyalties. | 
realized then that the way’ to universal values 
was not by detouring my Jewish culture but 
rather by projecting this primal culture to the 
very margents of the world, as far as reason and 
affection could take them. 

The making of valid distinctions was the hall- 


mark of his thinking. It was never more clearly: 


seen than when he took H. G. Wells and Ber- 
nard Shaw to task for lacking that faculty when 
they said, each in his own way, that Nazism 
was but an Aryan version of the Jewish “Chosen 
People” concept. Hayim did not suggest that 
we drop the “Chosen People” concept as did 
Dr. Mordecai Kaplan. He insisted on analyzing 
it so thoroughly that even the anti-Semite would 
recognize the tragedy that every great idea is 
sooner or later accompanied by its caricature. 
Seldom have felicitous writing and true erudi- 
tion been so well joined as in Hayim’s essay on 
“Universalism and the Chosen People.” He ex- 
humed the terms, goy, toshav, ger — traced 
their evolution in the Biblical context, proved 


their relatedness to the over-all practice of equal- ° 


ity and scrupulous fairness toward the stranger. 
He toured through the labyrinth of Talmud and 
heaped incident on incident to show that our 
togetherness was one of culture and faith — a 
universe - of - discourse - and - commitment - 
togetherness, not a racial or tribal one. The 
crusty ring of tribal unity was forged by the 
hostility of the nations about us. It ill becomes 
them that having imposed that segregation, they 
ask mockingly: “Why are you segregated?” 
Only an ignorant man could possibly confuse 
the blut and boden mythology of the Nazis with 
the Ato Bochartanu of our Siddur; only a con- 
scious or unconscious Roshe could possibly equate 
the National Socialism of Hitler and Rosenberg 
with the National Socialism of Borochov and 
Syrkin. “Wise men, be heedful of your words!” 
Greenberg warned. And those of good will 
heeded Greenberg’s warning. 


‘THERE WAs MORE than a hint of the prophet 

in Hayim. In the true sense of Hebrew 
prophecy, he could speak out about the future 
because he so well understood the present. He 
was, for instance, never taken in by Biro-Bidjan. 
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It all seems so tritely true now, but in 1936 it 
required prophetic insight and courage to point 
out the phony quality of the touted Soviet Yid- 
dish culture. The bowdlerized Yiddish, the Yid- 
dish devoid of Hebrew terms, the accepted in- 
tellectual style in which the Rebono Shel Olom 
of Sholem Aleichem was equated with the Czar- 
ist police, or Nachman of Bratzlav’s Dudelle 
with the cosmic censor — these were repulsive 
to Hayim. 


Nor could he accept the sacredness of the 
Soviet formula: ‘Socialist in content, national 
in form.” The formula, he said, was false. Form 
and content were inseparable as was body and 
soul, water and the wave. Hayim had a deep 
organic sense of life. He could not believe that 
the sacredness and dignity of personality could 
be put in deep freeze and revived again. He 
could not believe that violence and brutality 
could blossom into its opposites. He knew the 
Russian nature too well to believe that a stronger 
injection of tyranny would lead to democracy. 
He was too much of a disciple of Amos, Lincoln, 
Whitman and Tolstoy to reject the affirmation 
that there was nothing wrong with democracy 
that a little more democracy couldn’t cure. 
When Lincoln Steffens came back from Russia 
and declared that he had “seen the future and 
it works,” when Sidney and Beatrice Webb were 


writing their vast apologia for Soviet Commun- | 


ism, Hayim was pointing out those serious de- 
fects in the philosophy and basic structure of 
Soviet Communism which have today blossomed 
into the iron menace that shadows all our hopes. 


For me the finest qualities of Hayim’s heart 
and mind were focused in the address which 
he gave to the World Zionist Congress in August 
of 1951. It was titled: “Jewish Culture and 
Education in the Diaspora.” It was much more 
than that. It was a prophetic warning against 
the straight-jacketing of the Zionist vision, a 
profound remedy for the malaise which has 
overtaken our renaissance. Hayim broke a few 


brilliant bannered lances against the Shollele: 


Hagalut — the deniers of the diaspora. Again 
with his razor-fine distinctions, he spelled out 
the different kinds of Galut which we had known 
historically and which we experienced now in 
different parts of the world. These had ranged 
from bitter black to viable to creative. He said 
that we could truly hold our heads high when 
we consider that in the Galut some of the best 
portions of the Bible were written, the larger 
part of the Talmud, the Kaballah, our Medieval 
poetry and philosophy; the movement of Chas- 
sidism was founded, as was Zionism and the 
great world of Yiddish culture and the imposing 
structure of the social institutions of the Shéetl. 
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It was necessary for the Hebrew purists to know 
this. The Hebraists in Israel were sometimes 
prone to make a fetish of the physical language. 
A man could know the names of all the flora 
and fauna of Israel in Hebrew and even the 
names of the various parts of a tractor and still 
be an Am Haaretz. The language, he insisted, 
was but an instrument of the culture. And the 
culture, he went on to say, was rooted to the 
religion of Judaism. Its highest expressions, its 
deepest insights, its most enduring hopes, its 
most significant meanings were, in the profound- 
est sense, religious. Not until Zionism was re- 
integrated with Jewish culture and Jewish cul- 
ture seen in its truest religious context would 
we make available for ourselves the rich strength 
of our past and thus make more certain our 
future. 


Hayim was too much the historian to confuse 
the accidents of the Kultur-kampf with the real 
contours of Jewish history — too much the 
philosopher to confuse the failings of various 
forms of institutionalized creed and practice 
with the true inwardness of religion — too much 
the poet not to wish for his people and its destiny 
the pull and the lift of the universal truths which 
had accompanied it like a pillar of fire by night 
and a pillar of cloud by day through its long 
trek in historic time. 

This address was a great resolution of the 
seeming paradox of Hayim’s life — a universal 
spirit, an unfettered intellect devoted to a na- 
tionalistic cause. This paradox was the paradox 
of the prophets of Israel. It proved on analysis 
to be only the normal ambivalence of the one 
and the many, the particular and the general. 
Ambivalences can become the source of neurosis 
in a people as in a person. Hayim was the good 
Doctor who brought them into the range of 
our consciousness where with will and patience 
we could integrate them healthily. 


For forty years his spirit has gone forth among 
us stimulating, informing, delighting. His bright 
arrows have punctured our deflated delusions 
but have invariably precipitated the stuff of 
firmer dreams. Zion was the bright banner of 
his life; Jerusalem a burning in his bones. But 
it was too small a thing that Zion should be 
only for Israel and Jerusalem only for the sons 
of Jacob. He would make of them a light unto 
the nations. His voice was one with Gandhi and 
Tolstoy and Debs and Rolland — the chorus of 
universal voices in our time. Now his mortal 
self is gone. We can assure his immortality by 
enshrining his thoughts and his dreams in our 
hearts and in our minds. The visions he so opu- 
lently shared with us will be his continuity — 
his memorial. 
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JEWIsH FRONTIER 


Thank God We Knew Him 


by Maurice Samuel 


F CERTAIN RARE INDIVIDUALS it can be said 

that their goodness pervades their genera- 
tion, and when they die life changes color and 
takes on an ashen tinge. It is more than a de- 
finable loss, personal and public, more than the 
removal of certain gifts of mind and heart from 
the service of the age; it is rather that the ele- 
ment of grace has been diminished in the world, 
and there can be no thought of consolation or 
replacement. Such is the effect produced by the 
death of Hayim Greenberg. 

He pervaded our generation because even the 
briefest contact with him left a permanent 
warmth; and therefore thousands could come 
under his direct influence. - He did not conquer 
people, because he was not of the psychologically 
conquistadorial type; he won them—and unin- 
tentionally, as it were. And his curious power 
lay in this: he moved us to a liking and a respect 
for humanity; he made us sensitive, by his ex- 
ample, to the worth of our species. Reverence 
for life—the keystone of Albert Schweitzer’s 
spiritual arch—was typified in Hayim Green- 
berg. 


He was a sage; that is, he had a grave and 
affectionate understanding of man’s nature and 
man’s needs.. His sagesse did not derive from his 
learning; on the contrary, he had accumulated 
his vast learning in the practice of his sagesse. 
And he was for this reason a practical man, 
penetrating in his analysis of wordly problems 
and reliable in counsel. But his chief excellence 
was his ability to awaken the faculty of reason- 
ableness. It is a heartening thing to recall that 
it was Hayim Greenberg, with his special appeal 
to kindness and intelligence—one might in his 
case speak of the kindliness of the intelligence— 
who was our most successful unofficial ambas- 
sador to the east and west, and particularly to 
the east. Herein we have proof of the validity 
of our cause. 


His knowledge of our ancient and modern 
Jewish culture was profound, and his love of it 
instinctive and- joyous. His Jewishness took on 
a richer resonance because of his almost equal 
knowledge and love of the cultures of Russia 
and the west. There was no trace of provincial- 
ism or national egotism in his passionate Zionism. 
He thought of the Jewish people and the Jewish 
State in terms of universals, so that whatever 
he said or wrote about our immediate tasks echoes 
in large stretches of space and time. He had, 


in human values, what in music is called abso- 
lute pitch—the instinctive placing of a note in 
the absolute and universal scale. And yet there 
was nothing esoteric about him. If he had a 
special meaning for intellectuals it was only that 
they could learn from him how to be simple. 
When great men die, their intimates cover 
their grief as being too private a matter in a time 
of public loss. But Hayim Greenberg had 
thousands of intimates because to know a little 
of him was to know much, and there is hardly 
a distinction between the private and the public 
in the range and intensity of sorrow. It will 
take us years to forget that we can no longer 
consult him on the day’s difficulties and per- 
plexities, or seek him out merely to refresh our 
faith by brief contact with him. We must learn 
now to get our help from him by the interpre- 
tation of the written word and by the loving 
cultivation of his tradition. We must subdue 
our personal grief by dwelling on the remem- 
bered privilege: ““Thank God we knew him.” 





Louisville, Ky. 





We join the many 


admirers and disciples of 


HAYIM GREENBERG 


in mourning his untimely death 


MR. & MRS. SIMON LERMAN 
and Family 


MR. & MRS. SAM LERMAN. 
and Family 
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Biographical Notes 


‘by David 


- THE SECOND DECADE of this century Odessa 

was the center of Jewish cultural life in 
Russia. It was the home of Bialik, Mendele 
Mocher Seforim, Ravnitzki, Ussishkin and many 
others. Prominent literary lights living outside 
Odessa made regular pilgrimages there. The dis- 
turbed early years of the Russian revolution 
brought to Odessa an additional influx of talents 
from other cities. Here Hayim Greenberg came 
in 1915 as a young man. Despite his youth he 
already possessed much scholarship and general 
knowledge and had achieved a remarkable syn- 
thesis of seculiar education and Judaic wisdom. 
Very soon he became a center of intellectual at- 
traction for many who were his seniors in years. 
Whether a dispute involved Maimonides or Ibsen, 
Strindberg or Gide, Greenberg was sought as an 
arbiter. 

His main ambitions at that time were along 
academic lines. Before coming to Odessa he had 
already served with distinction as instructor at 
the Kiev Institute of Jewish Science. He was 
engaged in a scientific study of Sombart’s ideas 
on race, a work which was later published in a 
prominent Russian periodical.. Russian and 
Hebrew were his chief media of expression at 
that time; the prominence of Yiddish came later. 

At the turn of the decade, when the Bolshevik 
regime became entrenched, most Jewish political 
and cultural leaders fled the country. Greenberg, 
too, departed from Russia. The road of escape 
to the free world then led across the Dniester 
River, which separated Soviet Russia from Bes- 
sarabia, then a part of Romania. Large masses 
of Jewish refugees streamed toward Kaminka, 
a town along the Dniester which served as the 
main point of crossing the river. The first major 
stop on the other side was Kishenev, the capital 
of Bessarabia, which almost overnight became a 
Jewish cultural center. Hebrew schools mush- 
roomed, an important Chalutz center was estab- 
lished, a Yiddish newspaper was set up. 

Hayim Greenberg spent some time in Kishinev. 
Though he remained apart from the turmoil of 
organizational activity, his presence in the com- 
munity was sensed, as one is aware of a light- 
house. His public activity at this time consisted 
of lecturing, and it was during this period that 
he perfected his Yiddish into an artistic instru- 


ment with which he later enchanted audiences . 


throughout America. But my most powerful 
remembrances are of his Hebrew lectures when 
his audiences sat spellbound, thirsting for ever 


. Zionists, Hebraists. 


Rebelsky 


more, unwilling to believe that it was over when 
the lecture ended. 

Two problems concerned him deeply during 
his residence in Kishinev—the fate of Russian 
Jewry caught in the turmoil of revolution and 
what would happen to Hebrew culture which 
had blossomed out almost unexpectedly during 
the war years when scores of thousands of ref- 
ugees streamed from war-torn Poland and 
Lithuania into the Ukraine and Great Russia. 

His friends were therefore delighted when 
Greenberg was called to Berlin to edit the period- 
ical Haolam, organ of the World Zionist Move- 
ment, and to assume the leadership of the 
Hebrew cultural movement Tarbuth. The lat- 
ter aimed to become the world center of Hebrew 
culture. Berlin was fast becoming a Jewish cul- 
tural center with the arrival of the outstanding 
leaders from Russia. A number of wealthy 
patrons also came to this city and generously 
contributed to the work. Germany seemed on 
the way to become a true democracy and there ' 
Was great optimism among the newly arrived 
cultural leaders. Greenberg was intrigued by 
the challenge which the situation presented. 

At this time he met one of the rising luminaries 
in Zionism, the young Chaim Arlosoroff, who 
lent his youthful energies to the ambitious proj- 
ects of Tarbuth. There were plans to organize 
instructors, establish schools, provide text books, 
establish a publishing house, organize teachers’ 
seminaries and Institutes for kindergarten 
teachers. 

Much money was needed for these projects, 
but Germany was then in the midst of a runaway 
inflation and nothing could be accomplished 
with German Marks. It was then proposed that 
Tarbuth send a mission to America. The reason- 
ing behind this plan was simple: It is inconceiv- 
able that American Jewry should not understand 
the importance of establishing a world center 
for Hebrew culture which had been driven out 
of Russia and must set up its temporary home 
in Berlin. In America there are Jewish scholars, 
They would certainly not 
withhold the few thousand dollars required for 
this project. 


HE MISSION TO AMERICA. consisted of three: 
Rabbi Joshua Thon, Hayim Greenberg and 
the writer. The composition of this delegation 
Was motivated by the desire to have different 
countries represented in order to demonstrate to 
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American Jews that it was not the aim of Tar- 
buth to cater to the needs of German Jewry 
alone, but that a truly world-wide center was 
being planned. Joshua Thon thus represented 
Poland, the writer represented the new greater 
Romania, and Hayim Greenberg embodied the 
idea as a whole. 


Joshua Thon went first. Greenberg and I de- 
layed our journey because of passport compli- 
cations. Finally we left Hamburg on the Maure- 
tania and arrived in New York on November 
10, 1924. 


We saw Joshua Thon shortly after we landed 
in New York and the very first meeting gave 
us a painful impression of what lay ahead. Thon 
was angry with American Jews and felt insulted 
by the treatment he had received. His visits to 
various cities brought no results. The Hebraists 
in the country were recent arrivals, still without 
roots and only with great difficulty and at the 
cost of great sacrifice could they support the 
Hebrew weekly Hadoar. The Hebrew move- 
ment in America itself needed help. Some un- 
fortunate incidents convinced Joshua Thon that 
American Jewry was still raw and unformed, a 
“desert generation.” 


Throughout this report Greenberg was silent. 
I could see his color changing and an ashen 
pallor cover his face. He seemed to sense a cer- 
tain basic truth in what Joshua Thon said. With- 
out much conviction he tried to persuade Joshua 
Thon to remain a few weeks longer, to make a 
last attempt to get something for Tarbuth in 
Berlin. But the latter was determined to return 
to Cracow without delay. A few more meet- 
ings were held in New York, Greenberg ad- 
dressed some audience in other cities, and the 
Tarbuth mission ended its work without ac- 
complishing anything. 

Hayim Greenberg was then confronted with 
the choice: to remain in America or to return 
to Berlin. If he was to remain in America how 
would he earn his livelihood? How would he 
preserve the integrity of his individuality? How 
pursue his main aspirations? On the other hand, 
there was not much point in returning to Berlin 
empty-handed. Besides, bad news was coming 
from Germany. The inflation raged unabated. 
The future Nazis wére becoming arrogant and 
had already threatened the life of the German 
Prime Minister, Streseman, if he, the “Jew” and 
“traitor to the German nation” were to continue 
his conciliatory policies. Many well-to-do Ger- 
man Jews who were sensitive to the political 
winds went to Paris. Chaim Arlosoroff and other 
members of Hapoel Hatzair went to Israel. Hit- 
ler was released from prison and resumed his 
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agitation. German soil was no longer secure for 
Jews. 


Greenberg decided to stay in America. He 
began to observe the American Jewish commu- 
nity and it appeared strange to him. He then 
lived on East Fourth Street with relatives. This 
neighborhood was at that time a veritable Jew- 
ish ghetto. Neighboring Second Avenue was 
crowded with Jewish restaurants and theatres, 
But the restaurants were “Jewish Style” only 
and the theaters were being swamped with vau- 
deville. Four Yiddish dailies were still in exist- 
ence but Greenberg would raise his eyebrows in 
amazement when he read them. ‘“Rebelsky,”’ he 
would say, “you read this, please, and tell me 
what it says. It appears to be Yiddish, yet it is 
so barbarous. I can’t grasp it.” 


ITTLE BY LITTLE his observations led him to 

understand the depths of the soul of American 
Jewry. But meantime his material situation de- 
teriorated greatly. Together with his wife, her 
mother and his son he lived with relatives. But 
the more considerate his hosts were, the greater 
was his sense of desperation. 


In such a state of mind he suppressed his pride 
and sense of dignity and made the rounds of the 
various Zionist offices, hoping that they would 
take into consideration his stature within the 
World Zionist movement as former editor of 
Haolam and Atidenu and offer him some em- 
ployment. But American Zionist leaders knew 
little about him and finally offered him some 
document to translate from German _ into 


Yiddish. 


The small and young Zeire Zion organization 
came to his rescue. Greenberg had never been 
a party man or party theoretician. All party 
“programs” were suspect in his eyes. He viewed 
them as procrustean beds for the ethical needs 
of his generation. He had the greatest affinity 
for the Zeire Zion organization because of its 
afhliation with the Hapoel Hatzair movement. 
Thus it involved no compromise for him to be- 
come editor of the Zeire Zion weekly Far’n Folk. 

A short time later his great talents as lecturer 
won him wide audiences. His first addresses were 
delivered before Zeire Zion groups. Soon out- 
siders began to attend and the fame of his name 
spread rapidly. Greenberg did not give single 
lectures, only groups. Thus he delivered six 
lectures on Tolstoy, three on Romain Rolland, 
three on Gandhi, two on Franz Werfel, three on 
Hassidism, three on the era of the Second Tem- 
ple, two on A. D. Gordon, etc. A mere listing 
of the subjects of his lectures gives an insight 
into his character and way in life. 
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But not even the combination of editing Far’ 
Folk and delivering numerous lectures could 
then provide the small budget required for the 
sustenance of his family. Yet it was essential 
to free him from worries about rent and food 
if his creative abilities were not to be hampered. 
The Zeire Zion then undertook to organize an 
annual “Greenberg Evening.” ‘The themes of 
those occasions and the prominence of the par- 
ticipants soon made them a regular institution. 

I particularly remember this occasion in 1926 
which once and for all established him as a 


Some Remembrances 
by Charles 


HERE WERE MANY FACETS to the remarkable 

personality of Hayim Greenberg. He was 
a Labor Zionist. Yet he received an honorary 
degree from the Hebrew Union College which 
numbers among its alumni a group of rabbis 
who belong to the American Council for Juda- 
ism. He was steeped in Jewish lore and literature 
and knew well the rabbinic mind. Yet he had 
close affinity with Mahatma Ganhi and Gandhi’s 
teachings. He was a secularist in outlook. Yet 
he possessed the spirituality that is associated with 
the saint and the mystic. He belonged to the 
masses. Yet he was a deeply introvertive person. 
He probed the lot of the worker and fought side 
by side with the humble. Yet he could interpret 
life’s struggle in terms of highly’ poetic language. 
He was a layman. Yet he could preach better 
than most rabbis. 

Hayim Greenberg was a great man—one of 
the truly great men of our age. A linguist of 
extraordinary proportions, a seminal thinker and 
an editor whose influence reached far, he was 
also gifted as a public speaker much in demand 
on the platform. But his greatest influence was 
felt in his conversations at the coffee table. He 
was a member of the Jewish Agency Executive 
and made no small contribution to the labors that 
brought about the establishment of the State of 
Israel in the United Nations. But he will be 
remembered more for his fascinating pieces in 
Jewish Frontier and the Yiddisher Kemfer than 
for his great activity in the Zionist world. 

I often contrasted him with the English his- 
torian Arnold Toynbee. Like Toynbee his anal- 
ysis of history was profound. But unlike Toynbee 
he did not attempt a leap in the dark for his 
conclusions. He did not feel that faith is quite 
so simple as that couched in denominational form 
by Toynbee for the achievement of salvation 


Bg 


celebrity. The theme of the symposium was 
“Jewish Culture in America,” and the subtitle 
on the printed programs read “Whither Ameri- 
can Jewry?” Hayim Greenberg was the main 
speaker. The other participants in the sympo- 
sium were Chaim Nachman Bialik, Shmarya 
Levin and Henrietta Szold. The hall, which 
seated more than two thousand people, was filled 
to capacity and some hundred others patiently 
stood along the walls for more than three hours. 
Greenberg was at his best. The years of obscurity 
in America were behind him. 


of Hayim Greenberg 
E. Shulman 


from the heavy process of decay. Toynbee did 
not know Jewish history and literature, and, 
therefore, mistakenly considered the Jews as 
“Syriac fossils.” Hayim Greenberg knew Chris- 
tian history and literature and included the 
Christian peoples in his search for a conclusion 
to the dilemmas of civilization in terms of the 
immortal Jewish prophets whose cry was “Come, 
let us reason together.” 

Hayim Greenberg refused to let his people 
escape their history and their destiny. He was 
recognized as a Zionist leader, yet he considered 
Zionism but a part of the story of the Jewish 
people. On one occasion when he spoke on the 
future of the Jew in the Diaspora he said: 

“Our problem is what shall we do with the very many 
Jews who belong to Am Yisroel by heredity, biology, en- 
vironment, on the basis of some tradition, experienced or 
rejected, but who do not belong any longer or are not 
aware that they belong to the Knesset Yisroel, which is 
not an ethnic concept but a purely spiritual one. I will 
tell you why I ask this question. “Perhaps you will be 
amazed at listening to these words from a Zionist. Zionism 
means something to me; it always has since the early days 
of my boyhood. But Zionism itself is one of the elements 
or one of the aspects of the manifestation of a deep spiritual 
crisis in Jewish life. Zionism itself was an indication of 
the beginning of a separation between two concepts—Am 
Yisroel and Knesset Yisroel.” 

I think the clue to Hayim Greenberg’s life and 
labors lay in his concept of the role of his people 
throughout history, He once said: “We were 
conquered physically on many occasions, but we 
were never conquered spiritually. Because we 
chose God we became a chosen people. Through 
this act and this act alone we lived creatively in 
every age—the period of the Bible, the Mishna, 
the Gemara, the Geonim, the Kaballa, the Shul- 
chan Aruch, and the modern period. We are 
not an ethnic minority, but the bearers of a 
theory of the cosmos. Minorities come and go. 
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The cemeteries of history are full of dead 
peoples.” 


] WAs PRIVILEGED on a good many occasions to 

hear Hayim Greenberg expatiate on this, his 
favorite thesis, the spiritual character of the Jew- 
ish people. About two years ago I invited him 
to address the New York Board of Rabbis when 
the organization was celebrating its seventieth 
anniversary. The Rabbis who assembled counted 
in their audience many scholars of Rabbinic lore. 
They were profoundly moved by this layman’s 
knowledge of Rabbinic source material as they 
listened for almost two hours to his exposition 
of Jewish problems. He told them about a con- 
versation he heard on a ship sailing from Italy 
to Israel. It was between several Rabbis who 
were leaving the hardships of Europe to settle 
in Israel. The subject was Tisha B’Ab. Should 
not this day be abolished now that Jerusalem is 
restored and no longer sits solitary? All agreed, 
except one young Rabbi, that there was no long- 
er any need to observe this day. The dissident 
insisted that it could not be dispensed with yet. 
“What does Tisha B’Ab represent?” he argued. 
“Evil in the human heart. Has evil been eradi- 
cated from the human heart? Until it has been 
eradicated we cannot abandon this day of 
mourning for the waywardness of the human 
spirit.” 

The inspiration for his thinking was drawn 
from an astonishing variety of reading. He was a 
master of the Midrash and of the folklore of the 
nations. His expression was always direct. He 
often spoke extemporaneously and later devel- 
oped the spoken utterances into a classical essay 
in Hebrew or Yiddish or English. The effective- 
ness of his appeal was deep and lasting. 

Some years ago he participated in a symposium 
of journalists before the convention of Con- 
servative Rabbis on the subject ““Whither Amer- 
ican Judaism?” He spoke more like the prophet 
than the journalist, being less concerned with 
the foibles and failings of American Jews than 
their vision in an age of confusion. He told 
them of reading in a Hebrew book published in 
Israel but written in Soviet Russia of an exchange 
of correspondence between two Rabbis in Soviet 
' Russia. One was the Rabbi of Bobruisk and the 
other was the Rabbi of Pavlograd. They were 
discussing the future of Soviet Jewry. The 
younger Rabbi in Pavlograd inquired whether it 
was worth while continuing in the rabbinate. 
The synagogue in Pavlograd was not attended. 
There was no Talmud Torah. There was no 
heder. But the Jews of the city paid his salary 
even though he had comparatively little to do. 
Wouldn’t it be better for him to resign and 
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ecome a factory worker in Russia and still 
maintain his integrity as a pious, traditional, 
orthodox Jew? The Rabbi of Bobruisk advised 
him not to resign. He wrote to his colleague 
about cycles in human history. Fundamentally 
there are only two, the naturalistic cycle and 
the metaphysical cycle. Now we are in the 
midst of a new naturalistic cycle, a secular cycle 
in highly developed industrialized countries or 
in countries aspiring to create a techonological 
civilization. “Our duty,” he wrote, “is to be 
patient and wait. This new naturalistic cycle 
is going to commit suicide. I can already see 
the germs of death in this new movement. Then 
there will follow a metaphysical outlook which 
will permeate Soviet Russia—and not only Rus- 
sia, but the whole world. And the language of 
the Jew will be better understood than it is to- 
day. But in order to welcome the emergence 
of this new cycle I must have you in Pavlograd, 
and you must have me in Bobruisk, and there 
must be hundreds like us in other places. That’s 
your task.” 


H4Y™ GreENBERG exerted such a profound 

influence because he dealt with the eternal 
in the experience of Israel. Without the cer- 
tainty of the Jewish religion he saw Jewish life 
as a horizontal matter. He sought to teach his 
confreres the greatness of a vertical Judaism that 
penetrates through the layers of Jewish history 
to the very core—the Jewish prophet and his 
enduring message. This means a consciousness 
of man’s place in history. He drew freely 
from his rich storehouse of Jewish learning to 
illustrate this basic concept of his life and his 
teaching. The important thing is to know your 
relationship to those who preceded you and the 
reasons why they thought as they did about the 
world and man. 

He once told the story of the chassidic rabbi 
who was visited by a Hassid out of season. The 
visitor was troubled by doubt. “Why does that 
bother you?” he was asked by the Rabbi. “I 
can’t live in a world without God,” he answered. 
“Then go home and forget about it,” the Rabbi 
tbld him. “So long as a layman is genuinely 
worried about God, it is a good sign.” 

Greenberg was not concerned about the reli- 
giously perplexed Jews, but about the non-per- 
plexed, the ignorant, the indifferent whose roots 
are so shallow. He was not concerned about 
forms, only principles. And in this pursuit of 
spiritual values he caught and interpreted the 
message of the great prophets of Israel as few 
have done so in our time. To have read the 
words of Hayim Greenberg, to have listened to 
him on the public platform or in the private 
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conversation was to understand somewhat better 
the words of the prophet Jeremiah: “Let not 
the wise man boast of his wisdom, let not the 
rich man boast of his riches, let not. the strong 
man boast of his strength, but if a man must 
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boast, let him boast of this, that he understands 
and knows me, that I am the Lord who exercises 
loving kindness, judgement and righteousness in 
the earth. For in these things do I delight, saith 
the Lord.” 


“Reb Hayim" 


* by Abraham G. Duker 


pyran THE FIRST FEW YEARS of our acquaint- 
ance I naturally used to address him as 
“Chaver Greenberg.” Later I began to call him 
“Reb Hayim.” It was a natural change. Hayim 
Greenberg in many ways personified the finest 
characteristic of his generation—the synthesis of 
western culture, Jewish traditional learning and 
modern Hebrew and Yiddish Haskalah. His so- 
cialism was closer to Isaiah than to Karl Marx. 
He strove for a synthesis of traditionalism and 
secularism. When I began to look upon him as 
a teacher, I got into the habit of calling him “Reb 
Hayim.” When years later he began to recipro- 
cate the appelation I felt that I had arrived. 

I think that the title “Reb” fitted Hayim 
Greenberg. There was something of the sage 
about him even in his younger days when I first 
met him nearly twenty years ago. He was a 
foremost orator and brilliant writer, but even 
more than these he was by nature a scholar and 
a teacher. He carried on his scholarly activities 
outside the sheltered campus and without foot- 
notes, and hés teaching was done without text- 
books from the pages of the magazines he edited 
and from the speaker’s platform. The scheduled 
routines of academic life were not for him, yet 
he was at home in the social sciences, particularly 
literature, religion and philosophy. His greatest 
interest perhaps was in the field of Intellectual 
History, an area that is now in the process of de- 
velopment from its infancy days of the German 
Geistesgeschichte. He had a gift for synthethising 
the social sciences which, in their present state of 
specialization, have reached the point of no com- 
mon language between the practitioners of the 
various branches. 

He displayed his inborn gifts as a teacher in 
his lectures, during the question and answer per- 
iods that, followed and in his essays. Despite an 
air of intellectual bohemianism he was blessed 
with a great measure of patience and attention 
to detail. - And he was a great listener, a quality 
that was a constant source of amazement to me. 
Hayim Greenberg, whose precise thought and 
polished expression were evident whether he 


spoke Yiddish, Hebrew, English or Russian could 


listen for hours without uttering a word. His 
patience seemed inexhaustible and he was never 
patronizing toward questions from the floor even 
when these came from “professional” bores that 
to some degree infect all audiences. I well re- 
member the patience with which he listened to 
prolonged heckling by a communist ignoramus. 
Only a born teacher possesses such qualities of 
forebearance. 

It was only natural that Greenberg should be- 
come the teacher of the Labor Zionist movement. 
His audiences until about a decade ago consisted 
largely of the last large wave of Eastern Euro- 
pean Jewish immigrants and their American 
born children. Some of the latter were sym- 
pathetic to Labor Zionism without completely 
identifying themselves with the movement. I 
can speak from personal experience about Green- 
berg’s impact on a group of Jewish social work- 
ers in the 1930’s. That decade witnessed the mass 
penetration of Stalinism and pink assimilationism 
among the professionals in Jewish community 
organization. The Jewish community was little 
aware of this problem at the time. During the 
1930’s and well into the war years this penetra- 
tion of leftist assimilationism had forced Jewish 
survivalists in social work to lead the life of 
Marranos, to buy peace by signing petitions and 
contributing to leftist and United Front causes 
or to face petty persecution and frustrations in 
their professional careers. 

It was during those years that I came to know 
Hayim Greenberg as teacher and mentor. He 
encouraged a small group of stalwarts who, or- 
ganized in a Social Workers Chapter of the 
League for Labor Palestine, defied the assimila- 
tionist: fronts on the left and on the right. Jewish 
Frontier became the source of inspiration for this 
group and Hayim Greenberg its ideologue. We 
brought our problems to him and he taught us 
to develop our Jewish affirmations as a counter- 
poise to the sense of frustration. Unlike the pres- 
ent trend in the return to tradition which isolates 
itself from social problems, Greenberg’s positive 
traditionalism furnished many of us with an ade- 
quate answer to what had appeared to us as a 


. 
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contradiction between Jewish survivalism and 
the answer to many social problems. We found 
the answer in Labor Zionism, particularly in 
that most reasonable and least dogmatic form in 
which Greenberg presented it. His version was 
not a strict code and allowed for a variety of 
approaches. 


REENBERG’S AFFIRMATION of religious values 
preceded the present fashionable “return” 
via an existentialist version of Judaism that is 
divorced from problems of society, and for that 
matter from any solutions of specifically Jew- 
ish problems. In contrast he was most concerned 
with the need for salvation in this world and 
of this world. Unfortunately, his voice was 
rarely heard during that crucial decade outside 
the Labor Zionist periphery and some rabbinical 
circles which were then more sensitive to social 
issues than they are today. 

At this time began my closer contact with 
Hayim Greenberg. He was then a most harassed 
person, as he had been during the last stage of 
his life. But in the 1930’s the harassment 
stemmed from the unending calls upon him to 
address various meetings. Moreover, in those 
days the criterion for the success of a meeting 
of a branch, chapter or committee was the late- 
ness of the hour at which it disbanded. Yet 
despite an inconceivably crowded schedule he 
was always available for advice and conversation. 


In more recent years he was keenly sensitive 
to the new Orthodox immigration into the city 
and watched with delight the Yiddish-speaking 
refugee children who came on Sabbaths to play 
on Riverside Drive. He was interested in the 
new Hassidic shtyblach that began to mushroom 
in the neighborhood, but he would not visit any 
of them. He approved my choice of an all-day 
Jewish school for the education of my children. 
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But whether these were symptoms of nostalgia 
for a world that has passed away or an attempt 


to find a solution to a current problem I do not: 


know. If it was the latter he seemed to be un- 


.ready for it emotionally, although he might al- 


ready have arrived at it intellectually. 


I called him “Reb Hayim.” To me and 
to many others he will always remain “Reb 
Hayim.” 
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Selected Essays 
” by HAYIM GREENBERG 





Concerning Statehood 


(May 1943) 


According to Aristotle, the “Stateless” must 
be a God or a beast; nowadays he is usually a 


jew. —L. B. Namier, “Conflicts”. 


ENRIK IBSEN once said in a letter to a friend: 
“Who needs a Jewish State? The World? 
The Jews themself? There are certainly enough 
political nationalisms as it is without anyone 
wishing still another one. Or is it that sixty-five 
governments are not enough, because it takes 
sixty-six to make an even number?” 

The Norwegian playwright had heard that 
some Jews were agitating for a state of their own 
and he thought this yearning was very unfor- 
tunate, a symptom of degeneration. For two 
thousand years, he argued, the world had at least 
one noble people, a group of spiritual patricians 
—the Jews. All other peoples had their coun- 
tries, kingdoms, governments, and were engaged 
in unaesthetic, scoundrelly acts. The only peo- 
ple which did not descend to the level of having 
its own police, army, prisons, chain gangs, 
executioners, brutal wars, endless intrigues, and 
Was not contaminated with the corruption that 
is organically bound up with the job of govern- 
ing, were the Jews. Now they seemed eager 
to sell their birthright for the most demoralizing 
of all vanities, statehood. Political Zionism was 
to him a degrading phenomenon, a morbid hank- 
ering after lowness. To him it appeared as if 
an artist and Bohemian by tradition should sud- 
denly decide to marry in conformity with all 
the conventional regulations, buy a house with 
a fence around it and a bell at the door, and 
acquire a dog to guard his possessions. He felt 
that, should Zionism succeed, the only aristo- 
cratic people would disappear from the face of 
the earth. 

Many centuries ago one of the Talmudic sages 
declared that God favored Israel by dispersing 
him among the nations. The Scandinavian icon- 
oclast was disappointed over the fact that some 
of his Jewish contemporaries rejected the honor 
bestowed upon their people. 


[N THE years of the Russian Revolution I heard 

a distinguished writer expound a similar con- 
ception of the “aristocratic” nature of the Jew- 
ish people. Gershenson, the deceased historian 
of Slavophile literature, attacked Zionism for 
its “let-us-be-like-other-peoples” attitude. <A 
Jew by birth but thoroughly Russified, he de- 
clared Zionism to be a form of extreme assimi- 
lationism—a betrayal of the inner sense of Jewish 
destiny. It is true that when the mystically 
minded Gershenson attempted to define the Pro- 
vidential sense of Jewish existence, the result was 
nonsense. But one who has been bitten by the 
bug of the peculiar brand of anarchistic mysti- 
cism Gershenson adhered to, does not give up 
so easily. Jews, in his opinion, were from the 
outset appointed to be the pioneers of an aimless 
life, of a purposeless and therefore higher plane 
of existence. The meaning of life is (if I may 
use a William James expression) an “‘is-ness” 
not an “have-ness,” and a people burdened with 
property—a territory, a state, an institutional- 
ized religion, even a crystallized language of its 
own—is too busy “having” and “would-be hav- 
ing,” and no time is left for the undisturbed task 
of ““be”-ing. Blessed are the poor, and sevenfold 
blessed is the poorest of the poor, Israel. Provi- 
dence deprived him of every conceivable burden 
—of his land, his statehood, his language, and, 
in recent generations, it is gradually relieving 
him even of his most burdensome piece of prop- 
erty, dogmatic religion. The transcedental pow- 
ers do everything to strip the Jews of any 
possessions they could call their own and so 
enable them to perform their mission, to serve 
as a model for other peoples and lead them into 
the realm of “true” freedom. Gershenson even 
believed that the mass desertion of Russian sol- 
diers in 1917, on the eve of and during the “Ker- 
ensky revolution,” was a manifestation of a great 
spiritual upheaval. The Russians, it seemed to 
him, were becoming ‘“‘Judaized” through Bol- 
shevism; subconsciously they sought to destroy 
Russia’s statehood, her national and _ political 
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civilization, in order to live “as Jews”—aimless, 
property-less, “free.” For this reason he was 
prepared to greet the tide of Bolshevik anarchy: 
“Judaism” is victorious; the Russians are the first 
to follow in its path—and if Zionists succeed 
in their blasphemous rebellion against the Para- 
mount Will, then Russia will become Israel. In 
his argumentation he enlisted, I now recall, the 
support of John the Baptist: “And think not to 
say within yourselves, we have Abraham to our 
father, for I say unto you, that God is able of 
these stones to raise up children unto Abraham.” 
Since we could not deny the Lord’s omnipotence, 
we had to agree that Russians were “‘at least” as 
good material for manufacturing children unto 
the Patriarch as the stones in the wilderness of 
Judea. 

In 1922, after the conclusion of the civil war 
in Russia, when the Soviets had already become 
organized into a rigid, all-inclusive and _ all- 
regulating state, I met Gershenson among the 
emigrés in Berlin. (He was only a visitor, being 
one of the few nonconformist Russian writers 
who till the end of their lives were tolerated by 
the new regime.) I then reminded him that the 
one-time Russian deserters, who were supposed 
to usher in the new era of “freedom from prop- 
erty” and caused him so much joy, were by now 
disciplined Red soldiers, and that the “Jewish 
anarchist” outbreak of the first days of the revo- 
lution had crystalized into a totalitarian regime, 
with Marxist hymns soon to be sung from the 
tops of new industrial cathedrals. With a deep 
sigh he admitted that he was disillusioned in the 
Russians: they have not become “Israel.” But 
this, he concluded, ‘is no indication that Jews 
should embark on such an unworthy and un- 
Jewish path as political Zionism. 


GANDHI ALSO ASKED us on two occasions to 

maintain and cherish our “aristocratic” iden- 
tity. Jews are a spiritual community, he said, 
and why do they need such terrestrial stuff as 
a country and a state of their own? Zion is 
neither a geographical nor a political concept. 
It is rather a spiritual entity. Zion can be found 
or founded any place where there is even a single 
Jew faithful to his inherited Truth. Why, then, 
should Jews seek a Zion of square miles? The 
prophet of Young India advised us to cultivate 
our celestial Jerusalem (was he familiar with our 
Cabbalist Yerushalayim Shel Maalah?), that 
evangelical Kingdom of God, which is neither 
here nor there but everywhere, which is neither 
of today nor of tomorrow but of eternity. Had 
Gandhi been better acquainted with European 
philosophical literature, he would no doubt have 
quoted Spinoza to the effect that all wars and 
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rivalries are a result of the fact that ignorant 
human beings cannot satisfactorily divide among 
themselves the finite things, the modes. Were 
people to interest themselves in the infinite, they 
would certainly live in peace, since the infinite 
and the eternal are possessions which each indi- 
vidual can have for himself ‘in their totality,” 
without in the least encroaching on the same 
totality “belonging” to others. 

Were Gandhi an Indian “Sadhu,” a saint en- 
gaged in meditation on things transcedental in 
the solitude of his retreat, his criticism of Zion- 
ism would be morally legitimate. But, despite 
his genuine religiosity and mysticism, he is also 
a great political leader, a militant patriot and 
reformer. For decades he has been fighting for 


historical aims and “‘finite” things, for an earthly 


India as the basis for a spiritual one. Why, then, 
does he not understand us? 

If Jews have their portable Zion, then Gandhi’s 
countrymen have Hinduism, which gravitates 
much more towards the “beyond” than Judaism. 
But what would the Mahatma reply if anyone 
would advise him not to fight for his people’s 
political liberation, not to demand statehood for 
his country, but to cultivate the “inner” India 
instead? What would he say were someone to 
paraphrase his own words: “India (like Zion) 
can be found wherever there is a single Hindu 
who remains true to his tradition, to his fate and 
faith”? 

If a Jewish State is a despicable thing, then 
an Indian State should certainly be considered 
even more so. But Gandhi insists with all his 
moral authority on an independent India and on 
her territorial integrity. He is not indifferent 
to “square miles,” and Pakistan is to him an 
invention of the Prince of Darkness. 


J 4M Nor aware that Tolstoy ever expressed 

any opinion concerning Zionism. But what 
other man of the twentieth century was as much 
opposed to the state as he was? Gandhi is cer- 
tainly a Bismarck in comparison with the apostle 
of Yasnaya Polyana. Yet he used the state ap- 
paratus more than once for his own—anarchistic 
—purposes. In his old age he became concerned 
with the question of his literary legacy. He had 
good grounds to fear that after his death his 
family would seek to gain profit from his works, 
and his books would thus become inaccessible 
to poorer people. The religious anarchist thought 
for a long time until he hit on an idea. He se- 
cretly arranged to meet in a forest with his Secre- 
tary and a notary. There the three composed 
an official will without the knowledge of Tol- 
stoy’s shockingly un-Tolstoyan family. This was 
the famous will, according to which all the works 
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written before his “conversion” were assigned 
to his heirs, while all his other works were to be 
published and sold without profit, as “the peo- 
ple’s property.” 

But what was an‘ official will drawn up and 
countersigned by an agent of the state before a 
sworn witness? It was a threat to use govern- 
mental authority (violence, coercion!) against 
the heirs. Should they attempt to gain profits 
from his late works, the state would intervene, 
on the basis of the will, with the power of its 
courts, police and penalties—the same state 
which Tolstoy had so courageously refused to 
recognize. He was unaware (or did he pretend 
to be unaware?) of the irony of the situation: 
enlisting the assistance of the prosecuting attor- 
ney to make his anti-state propaganda more ac- 
cessible to the general public. 


A great Jewish scientist (I am almost tempted 
to say: the greatest) came to a Zionist function 
and uttered some simple and hearty words on 
behalf of the Jewish community in Palestine. He 
said he wanted to see it absorb more and more 
immigrants from abroad and become econom- 
ically stronger and socially more unified. But 
the establishment of a Jewish State he also con- 
sidered as something undignified and... un- 
Jewish. A government of their own, an army, 
a navy, a police force, prisons, boundaries to be 
guarded—"das ist kein juedisches Geschaeft.” 
Jews, in his opinion, have already outgrown the 
stage in which such political idolatry and crass 
materialsm appeal to the feelings and imagina- 
tion: Why do we need a state when we are in 
possession of a greater partimony, the rich tra- 
dition of the prophetic culture? 


But if statehood is such a nasty business that 
we Jews must wash our hands of it, why consider 
only our own purity? Why not undertake the 
task of ridding the entire world of states? “Why 
does not a humanitarian and internationalist of 
that scientist’s stature feel that what he is advo- 
cating is but a new version of the Chosen People 
theory? You, Esaus, have not reached spiritual 
maturity (perhaps you will never reach it) ; but 
we, the house of Jacob, graduated long ago and 
it is not becoming for us to relapse into a second 
period of primitive civilization. Is this not the 
outspoken sense of the argument from “prophet- 
ism’’? . 

Has any one a right to advise us not to seek the 
establishment of a Jewish state? Everyone has 
this right, but on one condition—that he be 
ready by the same token to advise Roosevelt to 
do away with American nationhood at the ear- 
liest opportunity. 
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There is no dividing humanity into thorough- 
bred and plebeian peoples. 


LET Us ASSUME that Jews will renounce their 

claim to a state of their own in Palestine. 
What then? Our present and potential settlers 
in Palestine will live there not in a political 
vacuum but in a non-Jewish (Arab or British- 
dominated) state. As a community they will 
remain true to their lofty tradition of stateless- 
ness, but each individual Jew will have dealings 
with the state in the innumerable details of his 
everyday life. He will be affected in many re- 
spects by the general structure and mechanisms 
of the state, and he will naturally seek to use its 
instrumentalities for his own legitimate benefit. 
There will be no Jewish prisons, no Jewish army 
or police, but individual Jews will serve in the 
police force, in the army or militia, in the estab- 
lished courts and the various branches of admin- 
istration, in the supervision of prisons and in 
patrolling the borders (non-Jewish borders, it is 
true). Should they be prevented from sharing 
in the above positions, they would shout in pro- 
test against discrimination, and all those among 
us who pretend to think that statehood is some- 
thing incompatible with the sublime destiny. of 
the Jew, would join them in condemning such 
infringement on the right of Jewish individuals 
to be employed by the state” Unless we envisage 
universal anarchy—a vision even most of the 
anarchist doctrinaires were compelled to re- 
nounce—there is no room for a beyond-state 
status for any people. To the extent that the 
average person chooses to look down upon the 
state, this attitude expresses itself in smuggling, 
bootlegging, bribing, tax-evading and pork- 
barrel snatching rather than in ethical anarchism. 
A people without a state is not above statehood 
but beneath it, and if statehood be despicable 
(as some of its manifestations certainly are), 
then statelessness is even worse. 

Gypsies may not have learned this yet. We 
should have learned a long time ago that with 
all its inherent imperfections Jewish statehood 
will be a promotion, not a demotion. 





The Administration and Staff of the 
BERL KATZNELSON INSTITUTE 
and the 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF BETH BERL 


mourn the death of the great 
leader, thinker, and chaver 


HAYIM GREENBERG 


Blessed be his memory! 
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Notes on Marxism 
(May 1935) | 


A Is LAWFUL OR UNLAWFUL, good or evil, 

constructive or destructive, depending on 
the period or the stage of development in which 
it occurs. This was the dialectical yardstick used 
by Karl Marx for his historical and sociological 
studies. The genealogy of this measuring rod is 
well-known. Beginning with Heraclitus this 
method had periodic reincarnations and eclipses 
till it reached Hegel and his doctrine of “pan- 
logism”—the theory that the whole must be in- 
terpreted in terms of logic. The fact that the 
young Marx later ridiculed Hegel’s metaphysics 
and changed panlogism for paneconomism is un- 
important. Marx never denied Hegel’s funda- 
mental teaching that “antithesis is the root of 
all motion and life; each thing moves, grows and 
displays activity only insofar as it carries its 
antithesjs within itself.” If one follows this 
method to its logical conclusion one must assume 
that just as capitalism and primitive commun- 
ism were historically justified for their periods 
(Marx not only admitted, but stressed this 
point) so might socialism become outmoded 
when—to use a Hegelian term—‘negation of 
negation” sets in. All. that comes into being has 
been dialectically determined and hence justified. 
But destruction and death are also dialectically 
determined and ipso facto justified. 

“Alles, was entsteht, 
Ist wert, dass es zugrunde geht.” 


The Russian Herzen, a feebler thinker but a 
man of greater intellectual courage, foresaw a 
revolution (revolution not counter-revolution) 
against a future socialist order, several hundred 
years after the establishment of the socialist 
system. He visualized 2 revolutionary minority 
which would burst out in passionate protest 
against the stratification, slavery and Philistine 
boredom of a socialism grown reactionary. He 
could not foretell the slogans of this minority, 
what its concrete social ideal would be (anar- 
chism?). He did not believe, however, that 
social development would end with socialism. 
Though preaching socialism he at the same time 
opposed a fetishistic conception of the socialist 
ideal. Marx, on the other hand, despite his cold 
logic, daring objectivity, and iron dialectic, chose 
to be unaware of the Hegelian thesis that the 
absolute manifests itself in relatives. He con- 
ceived as absolute that which is historically rela- 
tive, and introduced a mystical strain of eschatol- 
ogy into his monumental scholarly structure. 

One does not have to be an orthodox historical 


materialist to accept Marx’s thesis that the fric- 
tion of class interests in the course of centuries 
generated the heat needed to turn the wheels of 
history. Everyone concedes the validity of this 
idea. Only scholastics cannot grasp it; dogmatic 
theologians do not want to. But Marx never 
gave a clear answer to another question. The 
economic struggle which runs like a scarlet 
thread through world-history gave rise to a 
flood of human energy. How will that energy 
be utilized “in the last days,” in a ripe, fully 
established socialist society? Will it atrophy, or 
will it have to seek new channels and new modes 
of struggle? If this spiritual tension is doomed 
to slacken, then history will give way to dull con- 
tentment and degeneration. If it remains quick 
and eager, there must be conflicts to feed it. 
What conflicts does the as yet unformed, infinite- 
ly blissful “socialist society” hold in store for us? 
Marx never wished to admit the possibility of 
such conflicts. He viewed social revolution in 
terms of “‘a leap from the kingdom of necessity 
into the kingdom of freedom.” He regarded 
socialism as the last step in economic evolution, 
as the happy epilogue to the spectacle which we 
call human history. But what happens after the 
epilogue? Should the curtain rise again, will we 
have a new drama with new passions and con- 
flicts, new victors and victims? 

In this respect, the creator of scientific social- 
ism remained the greatest of Utopians. The 
conception of a socialist regime which would 
satisfy all human desires and appease all conflicts 
is not a scientific one. It is a naive messianism, 
a new version of the Cinderella tale. 


ERNARD SHAW has said that “the man with a 
toothache thinks every one happy whose teeth 
are sound.” ‘The Eskimo is certain that heaven 
consists of quiet waters on whose surface swim 
numerous fat fish. The Eskimo need not blush 


before the Mohammedan who transforms his_ 


Paradise into well-watered gardens where sit the 
righteous, clad in green silks, drinking sherbets, 
and transfixed by the gazelle-like glance of some 
young girl; nor need the Moslem quail before 
the Jewish conception of the Shor-Habor, Levi- 
athan and “preserved wine” to be served in the 
hereafter as the reward of righteousness. All 
these conceptions are the justifiable expressions of 
primitive optimism. 

Marxian philosophy is a modern relapse into 
this primitive optimism; it represents the naivete 
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of the human race scientifically decked out. If 
socialism could really answer all human problems 
and banish human suffering; if after Dostoyev- 
sky, Hartmann and Nietzsche, after the abysses 
of the human soul uncovered by modern psy- 
chology, socialism should still claim to be a 
panacea, it would have to be viewed as one of 
those patent medicines which are good for all 
human ills ranging from a cold to progressive 
paralysis. Actually Marxism is the application 
of a quantitative criterion to qualitative phe- 
nomena, the attempt to use an objective yard- 
stick for subjective concepts like contentment, 
joy or suffering. Eduard Von Hartmann’s bitter 
witticism—that the earnest philosophic pessimist 
should support the socialist movement because 
only in a fully developed well-fed socialist society 
would man at last free himself of all childish 
illusions and upon perceiving reality in its true 
nakedness, the eternal unavoidable character of 
suffering, would therefore seek a way for cosmic 
suicide (the destruction of the world)—might 
well be called a hysterical excess of thought; but 
this witticism has a deeper understanding of, and 
respect for, the human soul than has Marxian 
optimism. However, Hartmann did not wish to 
realize that the redemptive quality of socialism 
lay not in its capacity to abolish suffering, but in 
its ability to free man from degrading suffering, 
from suffering that is zoological rather than 
human. That is probably the significance of the 
“Midrash” which ascribes to Job the character- 
istic outburst: “Lord of the world, I will endure 
all suffering, except the suffering of poverty.” 
Leprosy and the loss of sons and daughters are 
not slighter griefs than poverty, but poverty 
places man on a par with beasts. It is not 
“sod-sent” like intenser forms of suffering, but 
comes from man and the social system, and is 
therefore avoidable. In this sense, the task of 
socialism is not to bring happiness (happiness is 
not the total sum of many individual pleasures, 
just as wisdom is not the sum of detailed truths) , 
but dignity. It cannot give more. No matter 
how high the socialist Tower of Babel should rise, 
it will not reach infinity. 

Marxian optimism is an attempt to arrest 
man’s capacity for suffering; the human race will 
always revolt against such an effort. Man does 
not wish to stop suffering—he wishes to suffer 
on a nobler plane. 


AD SCHOPENHAUER KNOWN Marx he surely 
would have described him as the most strik- 
ing modern embodiment of what he character- 
ized as “vulgar optimism.” His philosophic anti- 
Semitism would have considered Marx as typical- 
ly “Old-Testament,” as both pre-evangelical and 
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anti-Buddhist in his attempt to be at home on 
the earth and to find ease in this “‘vale of tears.” 
Schopenhauer viewed man as essentially homeless, 
whereas Marx, geocentric in outlook, considered 
this planet our true dwelling, provided the social 
system received a thorough renovation. Marx 
wanted to create a Paradise for man; Schopen- 
hauer would have viewed the Marxian dream as 

“Organized charity, scrimped and iced, 

In the name of a cautious, statistical Christ.” 
He was sure that there was no Paradise from 
which man would not seek to flee, even though 
there were no refuge for his flight. 

Marx “knew” that a life not overburdened 
with joyless work, free from economic insecur- 
ity and perhaps attended by intellectual enjoy- 
ment would meet all man’s requirements and 
longings. To Schopenhauer, on the other hand, 
it was clear that the greatest abundance of com- 
fort, even when attended by a deeper sense of 
human solidarity, might turn into an inward 
emptiness, which in the long run would prove 
just as unbearable as present economic slavery 
and social conflicts. He knew that man’s grasp 
will always be greater than his reach, and that 
whatever the amount of wealth, there is always 
some “‘ill’th”—to employ an expression coined 
by Ruskin—inherent in life which can be neither 
eradicated nor reduced by means of social re- 
construction. 


Js THERE any logical or organic connection be- 

tween atheism and socialism? The Greek Soph- 
ists five centuries before our era were all atheists 
“in the name of knowledge,” yet who among 
them was a socialist? During past ages socialist 
thought was based on religious conceptions; those 
medieval ‘‘free thinkers” who successfully circu- 
lated the notorious atheistic diatribe “De Tribus 
Impostoribus” (The Three Impostors, i. e. Moses, 
Jesus and Mohammed) were politically and so- 
cially more reactionary than the pious non-con- 
formist sects. Till the eighteenth century, so- 
cialism welled from religious sources only. What 
inspired the communist movements of the Mid- 
dle Ages was not the “‘scientific truth” that there 
is no purposeful, directing mind behind the 
world’s great drama, but the religious belief that 
servitude was introduced by the oppressors 
against the will of God, that “if the Creator had 
willed it, He would have created both lord and 
serf,” and that communism was God-ordained. 
Even in the nineteenth century neither Moses 
Hess nor LaSalle saw any contradiction between 
their socialist credo and their belief in God and 
the immortality of the soul. They could see no 
logical interdependence between a conception of 
a purely mechanical universe where only simple 
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particles move aimlessly, without guidance or 
design, and an ideal aiming at a planned and 
harmonious society. Marx was the first to try 
to establish a philosophic connection between 
socialism and atheistic materialism. He was not 
aware that his hostility to religion was condi- 
tioned psychologically, an emotionally colored 
reaction to a concrete state of affairs. 


Nineteenth century socialism was confronted 
with the reactionary influence and police power 
of the Roman Catholic Church; with the Papal 
“Rerum Novarum” based on the idea that it is 
God’s will that the human race be divided into 
rich and poor; with the social cynicism of the 
Protestant Church authorities; with the By- 
zantian despotism of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. It was but natural for the young, per- 
secuted movement to consider a degenerated and 
thoroughly corrupt religious institutionalism the 
enemy of the oppressed, and its spiritual atmos- 
phere “opium for the people.” Thereupon Marx 
conceived the exploiters’ role of contemporary 
religious institutions as the natural and perma- 
nent function of organized religion. He mistook 
religious institutionalism for religion itself, and 
petrified forms of historically conditioned re- 
ligions for the essence of religious mood. Our 
modern view that religion as such contains not 
a literal, but a symbolic representation of truth 
and life, and that therefore it should be valued 
“artistically” rather than intellectually, was for- 
eign to Marx’s mind. He confused changing 
theologies with the persistent religious impulses 
which gave them birth. It was as though the 
purchaser of a poor electrical appliance were on 
that account to oppose electricity. From this 
point of view the connection between modern 
socialism and militant atheism was “accidental.” 
But Marx wished to build this accidental rela- 
tionship into a permanent, indestructible identi- 
ty. He strove to change socialism into an inde- 
pendent, self-contained, all embracing Weltan- 
schauung. The old truth that man is a social 
animal was for the first time fully appreciated 
and grossly exaggerated in Marxism. Marxism 
detached the problem of life entirely from the 
cosmic problem; it reduced the problem to the 
zone of social relationships—a process which 
finally culminated in a type of deification of 
society. 7 

Spinoza viewed the individual man as a mode 
of God-Substance; Marx also viewed the individ- 
ual not as an entity in himself, but as a mode of 
his Substance—Society. Once you grant that 
Society is the only Substance and that the indi- 
vidual’s problems and cravings are purely of a 
social nature (isn’t he a social and only a social 
animal?) there can be no God and no extra-social 
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religion. Human society takes the place of God, 
and devotion to the common well-being the place 
of worship. This trend of thought runs from 
August Comte’s positivist theology and Feuer- 
bach’s thesis, “Homo homini Deus est” (Man is 
God to man) through Marx’s cult of collec- 
tivism, to that pseudo-mentality which finds 
rhetorical expression in Blake’s “Thou art a man, 
God is no more. Thine own humanity learn to 
adore.” 

Marx knew that while social problems could be 
solved through human effort and will, the speci- 


fically individual problems (those which are pri- . 


mary and most tormenting) have no rational 
solution. To escape this difficulty he “killed” 
the individual by declaring him non-existent— 
the illusion of a delirious social organism. When 
the organism will recover (after the social revo- 
lution), its cells will lose the sick consciousness 
of individuality: a finger does not know it has 
a separate life until it hurts. 

Society, the sole substance and reality, can 
have no problem of destiny. Its problems are 
historical, not metaphysical. Questions of 
whence, whither, and wherefore are alien to so- 
ciety as such. Its aim is adjustment, not salva- 
tion, and the only knowledge which it requires 
is pragmatical, utilitarian in character. It can 
solve its peculiar problems without God, freedom 
of will or immortality. It does not have to grasp 
the inner meaning of cosmic existence. It can 
“afford” to be irreligious. Because the Marxian 
man of the future, the happy citizen of the 
socialist state, will be a sound cell in a normal 
social organism, he will not suffer from a morbid 
individual consciousness. All metaphysical de- 
sires and cravings will be eliminated or, to quote 
Marx “‘all which is mysterious, all which leads 
theory to mysticism, finds its rational solution 
in human practice,” in the practice of a normal 
social organism. 

Thus Marx endowed future economic rela- 
tionships with magic potency. Man is confined 
entirely to his own circle; the world at large is to 
be considered merely the physical environment 
of human life; human life is reduced to the 
sphere of omnipotent social relations, and, ac- 
cording to Lunacharsky (the one time neo- 
Marxian “theologist’”’) the individual’s craving 
for “eternity” will find its normal satisfaction 
in the blissful dissolution of his ego in the collec- 
tivized society. The individual’s salvation is 
“Nirvana” in the bosom of the social cosmos. 

Marxian philosophy became a peculiar brand 
of westernized .. . Buddhism. 


IETZSCHE WAS ALSO an atheist, but there was 
a sharp difference between his atheistic de- 
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spair and Marx’s atheistic mirth. Marx knew that 
there was no God; Nietzsche knew that “God 
had died,” that “we had slain him long ago.” In 
a mood of trivial intellectualism he greeted God’s 
“death” with enthusiasm as a charter of deliver- 
ance, but at bottom he never ceased to feel help- 
lessly entangled in the inexorable meshes of 
natural law which knows nothing of the insati- 
able yearnings of the individual. God’s “death” 
was Nietzsche’s nemesis, his catastrophe. 

No European was as bitterly opposed to the 
discouraging fiction of the individual existing 
only as a cell of the social organism as Nietzsche. 
Whether or not he was familiar with Marx’s 
work is unimportant. Nietzsche represented the 
most passionate protest against the Marxian ten- 
dency in European thought. He viewed the in- 
dividual as the primary and final reality. He 
knew before James that individuality is founded 
in feeling, and that the recesses of individual feel- 
ing, the darker, blinder strata of character, are 
the only places in which we catch real fact in the 
making, and directly perceive how events hap- 
pen. He knew before Freud that the impulses 
of the human soul are more varied and profound 
than we are aware of and that the source of 
those impulses is the individual. There is no social 
substitute for individual life; personality refuses 
How-could-Nietzsche.accept.a 
teaching based on an all-devouring collectivism? 
The individual’s indestructible will to live of- 
fered, through Nietzsche’s personality, the fierc- 
est revolt against Marx’s “homicidal” intentions. 
If the individual is merely a “mode,” there can 
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be no substance: then community, society, hu- 
manity is just a multiplication of “modes,” and 
billions of zeros are still zero. God was dethroned. 
Should he enthrone society? Nietzsche was too 
much the “realist” to sing Hallelujah to statistics. 

Hence in contrast to Marx’s optimistic ‘“‘at- 
homeness,” Nietzsche’s desperate sense of home- 
lessness! ‘‘Where is my home? For it do I ask 
and seek, and have sought, but have not found it. 
O eternal everywhere, O eternal nowhere, O 
eternal in vain.” A godless world is no home for 
the individual. There is no power in such a 
world to shelter or to rescue the human “T’. 
While Marx, the collectivist, envisaged a life 
wholly protected and fenced in, Nietzsche, the 
individualist, anticipated eternal struggle and in- 
finite tragedy. Socialism? It is a solution to the 
problem “society and I,” but it does not solve 
the enigma “I and the cosmos.” It will solve the 
problem of economics, but whenever a new Zara- 
thustra descends from his meditative mountain 
to preach to the crowd, human beings, even “‘so- 
cialized” ones, will hear him. The prophet’s 
words will be: “Live dangerously! Erect your 
cities beside Vesuvius, send out your ships to un- 
explored seas!” The crowd will listen and— 
cease to be a crowd. It will become transfigured 
into a tragic chorus and rediscover the never 


dying “hero” of human tragedy. 


That is the vision of the Nietzschean man, 
who preceded and survived the philosopher 
Friedrich Nietzsche. ‘The Nietzschean man is 
still alive. He may be a socialist; he cannot be 
a Marxist. 


The Meaning of the Crucifixion 
A Letter to a Christian Minister 
(August 1939) 


HAVE GIVEN YOUR LETTER the attention which 

it merits but I am not certain in what manner 
and to what extent I can aid you in the solution 
of the problem to which you refer as “An Intel- 
lectual Dilemma.” You say that the pupils of 
your Bible class frequently ask you why the Jews 
killed Christ and whether it is not necessary to 
punish them severely today for that terrible 
crime. You understand that it is no accident 
that only a few years ago your congregation 
asked no such questions and you stress the fact 
that the renewed interest in the “tragedy on 
Golgotha” is a result of vicious anti-Semitic 
agitation. I therefore judge that you wish to 
neutralize the effects of this agitation but do not 


know how. You seek my advice; perhaps I can 
supply you with material that will prove to 
your pupils and the members of your congrega- 
tion that the blame for the crucifixion should be 
placed on the Romans and not on the Jews. You 
assume, possibly without justification, that I 
might be in a position to furnish arguments that 
would aid in overcoming the conflict between 
your humanitarian ideals and friendship for the 
Jews on the one side-and the incontrovertible 
fact of the crucifixion on the other hand. 

I must therefore admit at the very start that 
I have no ready answer to the arguments of 
avowed anti-Semites. No argument will con- 
vince an anti-Semite and it matters but little 
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whether one is such professionally or because of 
a pathologic state of mind. As far back as twenty 
five years ago Hermann Cohen aptly described 
this type of person when he said that an anti- 
Semite may prove “logically” that Jesus never 
existed and may yet continue to prove “histori- 
cally” that the Jews had crucified Him. Those 
who wish to “punish” the Jews do not even need 
the crucifixion as an alibi. Thus we have the 
story of a Roman emperor who was so shocked 
when reading of the sale of Joseph into slavery 
that he decided to take revenge on the Jews for 
selling their noblest brother. And do not the 
most dangerous anti-Semites of our time, the 
Nazis, complain that we have poisoned the Aryan 
world with the decadent teachings of a Rabbi 
from Nazareth? In their eyes our crime consists 
not in having killed Jesus but in having brought 
Him into the world. 


But in order to give a satisfactory explanation 
of the two thousand year old accusation when 
asked about it by a person who is not an anti- 
Semite and who is at the same time a Christian 
and a teacher of Christianity, I would have to 
know more of the type of Christianity which he 
professes. Among Protestants in America as well 
as in Europe there are many who no longer look 
upon Jesus as the “Son of God” in the specific 
mystical sense of the word as it is understood by 
orthodox Christians. To these He is not the in- 
carnation of the creator but only Jesus, a teacher, 
a prophet, a dreamer, the greatest person so far 
produced by the human race. I do not know to 
what Protestant group you belong, but I assume 
that you do not share the opinions of those for 
whom Jesus is only the greatest of the prophets 
but not a godly being, the Christ. For were you 
to hold such-an opinion, you would not be con- 
fronted with the present intellectual dilemma; 
you could then say to your pupils or your con- 
gregation: It is true. The Jews killed their and 
our greatest prophet, the noblest religious teacher 
of all times and all races. But Jesus was neither 
the first nor the last prophet to be persecuted and 
crucified in one form or another. Prophets are 
not like successful generals who enter conquered 
cities accompanied by the acclaim of the masses. 
When Jesus pathetically addressed the capital of 
his native country, “Oh, Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them 
that are sent unto thee...” he made no exception 
of that city. With equal justice He could have 
named Athens and Rome. Had He foreseen the 
future He could have similarly addressed Himself 
to Paris and London, Moscow and Washington. 
To hold modern Jews responsible for the death 
of Jesus is as just and wise as it would be to 
persecute modern Greeks for the execution of 
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Socrates, to condemn modern Frenchmen for 
the death of Joan of Arc or to hold millions of 
modern Catholics responsible for the burning 


of Galileo. 


THE Fact that you are confronted with a dilem- 

ma therefore proves that you hold Jesus to be 
more than a teacher and a prophet, that, like 
every orthodox Protestant, you believe Him to 
be the Christ and that Jews are accused of hav- 
ing crucified not a great human being but an 
incarnate part of the eternal trinity. You there- 
fore cannot compare the event on Golgotha with 
any of the crimes which weigh down the con- 
science of humanity since Cain to this day, be- 
cause it was not fratricide but Deicide. From 
your letter I understand that you would like to 
see the Jews proved innocent of this crimé. 
Naturally, the simplest way would be to transfer 
responsibility for the crucifixion from the Jews 
to non-Jews. Only recently Frederick C. Grant 
attempted to prove such a contention.* He said: 
“Crucifixion was a Roman, not a Jewish mode 
of capital punishment. Whatever the share of 
the Jews in the crime, the full and final respon- 
sibility must lie at Pilate’s door. The Jewish 
penalty was stoning, not crucifixion. . . Since 
Jesus was crucified, not stoned to death, his con- 
demnation was clearly at Pilate’s hands, and the 
real responsibility was Roman, i.e. Gentile, not 
Jewish.” 

This or similar alibis we also find among Jew- 
ish apologists. Several decades ago Professor 
Chwolson sought to establish in his popular Book 
Das Letzte Passahmal that according to Jewish 
law Jesus could not have been condemned to 
death since even false prophets were not so penal- 
ized until they incited the populace to idol wor- 
ship. More recently Joseph Klausner advanced 
the contention that Jewish courts at the time of 
Jesus were in the hands of the Saduccees and that 
this fact was responsible for the death sentence. 
Pharisees, in his opinion, would never have passed 
such a sentence both because it was against their 
conception of the law and because Jesus -was 
basically one of their group and expressed their 
religious and ethical convictions. To the extent, 
therefore, that Jews can be accused of participat- 
ing in the crucifixion, such an accusation must 
be levelled only against a special Jewish sect that 
has long since vanished from the earth. The 
average Jew is a spiritual descendant of the 
Pharisees and not of the Saduccees and may 
therefore not be held responsible for the crime 
of a heretical aristocratic sect which temporarily 
seized political power in ancient Palestine. 


Did the Jews Crucify Jesus? by Frederick C. Grant, 
Chirstian Century, March 1, 1939. 
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It is altogether unnecessary for me to expound 
my Own opinions concerning the apologetic con- 
tentions advanced by some modern Jewish schol- 
ars as well as by a certain school of liberal Pro- 
tetants. Those contentions will have no influ- 
ence on you and you will be unable to use them 
when answering your congregation, for I assume 
that you accept the New Testament not only as 
a book of morals and a great literary work but 
also as a collection of historical facts whose 
authenticity you do not doubt. As related in 
the New Testament, it is not clear that the court 
was in the hands of the Saduccees nor that ac- 
cording to Jewish law of that time Jesus did not 
merit the sentence imposed on Him. On the 
contrary, the New Testament contains references 
derogatory to the Pharisees and when, years later, 
Paul participated in the persecution of the Jew- 
ish Evangelists, he appears to have done ‘so out 
of a fanatic zeal for the Pharisaic ideology. I 
merely wish to point out that one-who clings to 
the New Testament and rejects what is known 
as Bible text criticism will not find it difficult to 
believe that Jews had an active share in the trial 
and crucifixion of Christ. A Jew betrayed Him, 
a Jewish court asked Him questions to which 
He had to give incriminating answers, Jews com- 
posed the mob that stood before Pilate and shout- 
ed, ‘““Crucify Him.” Naturally, no one can prove 
that I am a descendant of those Jews and I have 
every right to claim, should I wish to do so, 
that I am a descendant of those Jews who re- 
mained true to their master, or from one of the 
hundreds of Jews who sympathized with Jesus 
and rejoiced at His resurrection and established 
the first Christian community in Jerusalem. The 
right to such a claim belongs to every Jew. I 
also have a similar “right” to say to every Italian, 
even to the Pope himself, that he is descended 
from Pilate or from one of the Roman legion- 
aires who beat and insulted Jesus. But on the 
basis of the New Testament I have no right to 
demand that you believe that some Jews did not 
participate in the tragedy on Golgotha. 


But—and this is most important—if you ac- 
cept the New Testament version as historically 
true, then you must also see the crucifixion as the 
authors of the Apostolic Acts and the founder of 
the church, Paul, saw them. One who reads these 
documents with an eye for their tone and spirit, 
and not only for the literal meaning of the words, 
must realize that the guilt blamed on the Jews 
who were directly concerned with the Deicide is 
of a very specific nature. In the language of the 
ancient Greeks it would be called tragic guilt, 
the guilt of the hero of the Greek tragedy (and 
earlier of the Greek mythology) for whom the 
commission of crime was a transcendental in- 
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evitability. You will forgive my comparing the 
holy writings of the Christian world with the 
purely esthetic literature of a pagan people. But 
the text and the spirit of the New Testament 
contain something of that concept of tragic guilt 
according to which a crime is predetermined 
even before the birth of the criminal and the 
latter cannot avoid it any more than, let us say, 
Oedipus could avoid killing his father and shame- 
fully marrying his mother. Jesus, according to 
the New Testament, is ‘the Lamb slain from the 
world’s foundation.” Were he not betrayed, 
condemned and crucified, that would be an un- 
doing of the plan of Providence. The difference 
between a typical Greek tragedy and the cruci- 
fixion on Golgotha largely consists in that the 
Greek hero is predestined to his fate while the 
Passover execution in Jerusalem was preordained 
by a conscious and love-emanating God. 


[7 Is cHaRacTeristic that those of the early 

Christians who could not accept the idea that 
God allowed Himself to be killed, or that He 
allowed His only son to be executed, were forced 
to create their own interpretation that smacked 
of vaudeville. The Docetic sect of the Gnostics 
claimed that Simon of Kurini, the same: man 
who according to Luke helped Jesus carry the 
cross, assumed the guise of Christ and was cruci- 
fied in His stead while Jesus stood aside and 
laughed at the Roman soldiers. It is no accident 
that this vulgar version of a demoralized sect 
found no response in the Christian world. Such 
an explanation is in absolute contradiction to the 
New Testament according to which the cruci- 
fixion took place by the will of God: ‘‘The things 
which God foreshadowed by the mouth of all the 
prophets, that His Christ should suffer, He thus 
fulfilled.” (Acts III, 18). No matter how 
liberal historians represent the career of Jesus, 
one cannot see it other than as a fulfillment of 
a divine and transcedental plan, as a fulfillment 
of the Jewish prophecies, if one thinks in the 
terms of the New Testament. When John the 
Baptist sees Jesus for the first time he at once 
recognizes Him and points a finger at Him say- 
ing, “Behold the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world.” (St. John, I, 29) 
Jesus was Himself constantly aware of His mis- 
sion as a sacrifice. When He was still wandering 
through the villages with His disciples, He 
taught, “The Son of Man must suffer many 
things, and be rejected by the elders, and the 
chief priests, and the scribes, and be killed, and 
after three days rise again.’ (Mark VIII, 31) 
On another occasion we find the same clear 
realization of impending fulfillment, “Ye know 
that after two days is the feast of Passover, and 
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the Son of Man is betrayed and crucified.” (Mat- 
thew XXVI, 2) Not only does Jesus know the 
inevitability of his fate, He even knows the date 
and the technique of the fulfillment. It is possi- 
ble that Judas Iscariot did not know yet that it 
would be his fate to betray Christ, but Jesus 
knows it and probably had known it from the 
moment that He met Judas and made him one of 
the disciples. “‘Yerily I say unto you, one of you 
which eateth with me shall betray me... it is 
one of the twelve, that dippeth with me in the 
dish.” Lest there remain any shade of a doubt, 
Matthew further relates that Judas asked, 
““Master, is it I?”, and Jesus replied, “Thou hast 
said. . . He it is to whom I shall give this sop, 
after having dipped it.” Jesus knew that Judas 
was His betrayer but He let him partake of the 
last supper which later became the basis for the 
Eucharist. Nobody even dreamed of killing 
Judas in order to save the life of the Master 
(and that was physically possible). Nobody even 
dreamed of taking Jesus out of Jerusalem into the 
desert or into Egypt, where He once had been 
saved, or into His native Galilee, far away from 
the authorities and under the protection of His 
followers. Nobody appealed to Judas’ conscience 
and the traitor himself did not find it necessary, 
or possible, to excuse himself. Later that night 
Jesus allows Judas to kiss him without protest 
and without showing the revulsion that would 
have been so understandable. Why do all these 
things happen with such a fatalistic finality? Is 
it not because Jesus, Judas and all others involved 
know or feel that they are witnessing the un- 
folding of a drama designed by the hand of 
God, that they are in the midst of a historic 
event which may not be altered or influenced by 
human will, an event which takes place on the 
transcedental plane of “fulfillment?” This motif 
of foreordination is also strongly in evidence in 
Jesus’ prayer in Gethsemane; “Abba, Father, all 
things are possible unto Thee; take away this cup 
from me.” But He seems to be frightened by 
the meaning of His own words, as if He asked 
God to undo His will and decision, and Jesus 
therefore ends on a note of complete submission: 
“Nevertheless not what I will, but what Thou 
wilt.” (Mark XIV, 32, 34.) : 


HEN PETER later wishes to revolt and to in- 

terfere in the workings of the Divine Order 
and he cuts off the ear of a servant of the high 
priest, Jesus commands him to lower his sword. 
(According to another version He even healed 
the injured servant.) Why employ Peter’s sword, 
or the swords of millions of men for His defense? 
Could He not, as Matthew quotes Him, appeal to 
His Father and twelve legions of angels would 
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come to His aid, if only His Father would wish 
to spare Him the suffering and humiliation? But 
Jesus knows that a crime is about to be com- 
mited in the execution of which no human inter- 
ference is to be tolerated. Paradoxical, and even 
absurd, as it may appear to one who approaches 
the entire matter from a purely rational point of 
view, the crucifixion seems to have been an in- 
tegral part in the scheme of world salvation and, 
on another plane of experience, the cross which 
awaited Jesus was really a royal throne. It was 
this special, irrational and super historical point 
of view that the German theologian Karl Barth 
had in mind when he declared that “Biblical 
history in the Old and New Testament is not 
really history at all.”* 

I believe that you should also consider the 
darkest figure in the New Testament, Judas 
Iscariot, in this light of inevitable fulfillment. 
One gets the impression that he was not a 
traitor but rather the impersonator of a treason- 
able role. In the drama enacted in Jerusalem on 
a certain day he was assigned the most tragic 
part in the selection of which his own will played 
but an inadequate role. St. John therefore finds 
it necessary to relate that after Judas partook 
of the bread which Jesus gave him, “immediately 
Satan entered into him.” (Let us not forget that 
Jesus was famed as a healer. It was said that He 
drove evil spirits/ out. of tens and_ possibly 
hundreds of people. But when His own friend 
and disciple was obsessed by Satan, Jesus did 
nothing to heal him.) We may even assume that 
Jesus Himself helped choose Judas as the betray- 
er. Thus St. John quotes Him as saying: “I 
speak not of you all. I know whom I have 
chosen (?): but that the Scripture may be ful- 
filled, he that eateth bread with me hath lifted 
up his heel against me.” (III,18) In this in- 
stance Jesus referred to the verse in Psalms: 
“Yea, mine own familiar friend, in whom I 
trusted, which did eat my bread, hath lifted up 
against me.” (VLI, 9) The thirty silver pieces 
which Judas received as compensation (what a 
trifling sum, even for those days, to arouse the 
treasonable traits in the treasurer of the Apos- 
tolic community) are also but a detail in the 
drama of fulfillment and coincide with the 
words of Zachariah (XI,12) “And I said unto 
them, if ye think good, give me my price; and if 
not, forbear. So they weighed for my price 
thirty pieces of silver.” 

The anguish which Judas experiences while 
enacting his role is so unbearable that he later 
comes to the temple, throws away the thirty 
pieces of silver and commits suicide. The priests 


The Word of God and the Word of Man, by Karl 
Barth, 
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who pick up the silver enact their role when 
they buy a potters field with this money thus 
fulfilling the words of Zachariah (XI,13) “And 
I took the thirty pieces of silver and cast them 
to the potter in the house of the Lord.” Even 
the crucifixion together with the thieves was at 
various times interpreted by Christian theologi- 
ans as a fulfillment of the words of Isaiah: “He 
hath poured out his soul unto death, and he was 
numbered with the transgressors.” After the 
crucifixion there occurs another fulfillment of 
an ancient prophecy: “When the sixth hour was 
come, there was darkness over the whole land 
until the ninth hour.” (Mark XV, 33) Mark not 
merely relates a wondrous occurrence but also 
the realization of an old Jewish prophecy (Amos 
VIII, 9): “And it shall come to pass in that day, 
saith the Lord God, that I will cause the sun to 
go down at noon, and I will darken the earth in 
the clear day.” 


I" Is THUS ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE to escape the 

impression that according to the authors of 
the New Testament there occurred in Jerusalem 
the enactment of a drama of providential ful- 
fillment. Without this drama, without a crucified 
Jesus there could have been no salvation nor that 
new covenant between man and God, the cove- 
nant spoken of by Paul: “This is my body which 
is given for you. .. This cup is the new testament 
in my blood.” (Cor. XI, 24, 25) “In whom we 
have redemption through His blood, the remis- 
sion of sins according to the riches of His grace.” 
(Eph. I, 7) 

No redemption without Golgotha, without 
the one-time Paschal offering. No remission of 
sins, no promise of immortality, no new cove- 
nant, no Christianity or Christian church with- 
out Judas Iscariot. One who is unable to con- 
ceive Christianity, orthodx Christianity, in such 
terms is perhaps incapable of being a Christian. 
The mentality of such a person is more nearly 
that of the sentimental French girl of whom 
Renan told that after reading his Life of Christ 
she exclaimed to her friend that it was a wonder- 
fully exciting novel and that it was a shame it 
did not end with a wedding. 

Why the drama and the sacrifice were needed 
I cannot explain. I am not a Christian and I do 
not have to search for an explanation. Personally 
I am inclined to believe that the authors of the 
New Testament still possessed the mentality of 
the Old Testament (both Jews and Christians 
will no doubt object to this statement) and could 
not liberate themselves from the idea of sacri- 
fices. They could not imagine God saving the 
world without previously having been offered 
a sacrifice, without a contract involving blood, 
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without a legal ceremony. The concept of mercy 
therefore did not find its full realization even 
in Christianity. 

What I wished to point out to you, a contem- 
porary Christian, is that the guilt of those Jews 
who shared in the crucifixion must, according 
to the word and the spirit of the New Testa- 
ment, be considered’ as a tragic guilt; that on 
Golgotha there occurred not a historic event but 
a cosmic one, a divine comedy of fulfillment. To 
blame the Jews for the crucifixion is an indica- 
tion that one is not, according to his mental make 
up, a Christian, and has no conception of the 
mystery of death which became the foundation 
of a universal religion. One who does have that 
concept (a concept which must remain irra- 
tional) will, upon reading the New Testament, 
feel more sympathy for the two thieves who were 
crucified together with Jesus, two embittered 
and probably cynical human beings, than for 
the mortal incarnation of the deity and the suf- 
fering that He chose to undergo. A monotheistic 
religion may demand that its followers love God, 
an emotion that cannot be compared to love of 
man, but it cannot preach pity for God. Only 
a primitive religion could insert in its decalogue 
the commandment “Thou shalt not kill thy 
God.” 


THEREFORE BELIEVE that you can answer your 

pupils and the members of your congregation 
and “whitewash the Jews,” as you express it, 
without my aid and without doing violence to 
the text of the New Testament and the spirit 
of orthodox Chirstianity. You may add that 
God had known all along that Christ would be 
crucified with the aid of Jews and through the 
betrayal of a Jew (Can any believing Christian 
claim that God had not known all this?) and 
still He chose to become incarnate in this world 
asa Jew. Years after the crucifixion, when He 
wished to send an Apostle to the Greeks and the 
Romans, an Apostle who founded the Christian 
church, He again chose a man who belonged to 
the race of Judas Iscariot, moreover, one who 
before his conversion participated in the stoning 
of St. Stephen. In a certain sense this was a 
repetition of the crime on Golgotha. It was this 
circumstance, and many similar ones, that prob; 
ably influenced Martin Luther, who was not 
noted for his friendliness to Jews, to write: ““The 
Jews are blood relations of our Lord. If there 
were any sense in boasting of one’s flesh and 
blood, the Jews could certainly claim to be closer 
to Christ than we are. I therefore beg of you, 
dear Papists, when you will tire of abusing me 
as a heretic, begin to defame me as a Jew.” 


(Polemische Deutsche Schriften) ‘ 
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In conclusion I wish to say that in my opinion 
you should so teach your pupils that they should 
not even ask you for a rational explanation of 
the events related in the New Testament. For 
an orthodox Christian these events are above rea- 
son. Why God chose to be incarnated in the 
flesh, why as a Jew, why the Paschal offering on 
Golgotha, why He did not choose to grant sal- 
vation to the world without a new covenant of 
blood—these questions cannot be answered even 
by a Christian. Without an irrational acceptance 
of mysteries one cannot be a Christian in the 
traditional meaning of the word. 


Did you ever have occasion to read Father 
Ronald Knox’s sarcastic parody of the prayer of 
a sceptic? 

“O God, forasmuch as without Thee 

We are not able to doubt Thee, 

Help us all by Thy grace 

To teach the whole race 

That we know nothing whatever about Thee.” 


Father Knox apparently did not realize that 
the modern sceptic is not as ridiculous as he ap- 
pears. True, knowing “nothing whatever” about 
God is not a characteristic of a truly religious 
person who knows “something”—that God ex- 
ists, that He is eternal, that He possesses a will 
and that His will represents the final ultimate 
good. But the believer knows nothing of the 
ways of God and the sense of His manifestations 


Crime and 
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in the real world. The religious person is, to a 
large extent, an agnostic (in the etymological 
meaning of the word and not in its philosophical 
implications). Not in vain did wise Catholics 
of the middle ages dub their wisdom as ‘“‘docta 
ignorancia.” 

It is with such “docta ignorancia” that one 
must approach the problem of explaining the 
mystery of Deicide. As long as your pupils will 
think of this problem in terms of a lynching 
party or of a judicial frame-up, they will remain 
on a low, non-metaphysical plane that has noth- 
ing to do with Christianity. To the extent that 
you allow them to remain on that plane, you 
have not fulfilled your mission as a Christian 
teacher. As I understand it, your duty is to raise 
them to the level of super-logical veneration for 
an event which must remain inconceivable to 
the human mind. The moment you raise your 
pupils to such a plane, they will cease asking 
you questions that smack of the spirit of a blood 
feud, a spirit which every true Christian must 
abhor. Your pupils will then feel shocked if 
anyone will attempt to reduce Christianity to 
the level of an anthropomorphic religion of all 
too human sympathy with a God who had been 
wronged. If you should not succeed in attaining 
this aim, then I cannot be of any help to you 
and the only alternative then remaining to me 
would be to pray to my God that He should, 
first of all, transform you into a better Christian. 


Punishment 


(December 1944) 


spome TIME ago on the Western front, a Ger- 
man general was captured at his headquarters 
—while reading Dostoyevsky! The general was 
sitting quietly in his headquarters with a copy 
of Crime and Punishment, when surprised by 
the unexpected advance of our army at some 
point in Belgium. 

One wonders whether that general was a 
lover of good literature. It is possible. There 
probably still are generals, even among the Ger- 
mans, and even Nazis, with a taste for belles 
lettres. Could he have had a special interest in 
Dostoyevsky? That is possible too. In no other 
country of the West did Dostoyevsky have such 
a sympathetic public as in Germany. Nietzsche, 
by the way, was one of the very first in Western 
Europe to pronounce the Russian novelist a 
“genius.” Yet I cannot escape the feeling that 
there was some special reason why that German 
general was found reading this particular novel 
—the story of Raskolnikov. 


I do not know who or what the general may 
have been, but for some time now I have been 
haunted by the feeling that he had some specific 
need to read, or to re-read, those pages in which 
Dostoyevsky describes Raskolnikov’s punish- 
ment. What is the correlation between crime 
and punishment? Is it only the state, the outer 
authority, which punishes, or also a law within— 
God? Is there some asylum where one may flee 
to escape punishment? Can one hide, or wipe 
out the traces of crime? Does a criminal bear 
an indelible token of his crime on his face, or 
is there a possible disguise? Or can one deceive 
oneself and, by some operation, erase the crime 
from one’s memory? The Eskimo, it is said, after 
having committed a murder goes forth to the 
spirits, pours out the confessions that oppress his 
mind, and is then given a new name. With that 
new name, an Eskimo becomes an entirely new 
man, reborn in innocence, and remembering 
only that some other person, a stranger already 
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dead, had committed a murder. Can also a Ger- 
man, a Nazi, do that today? The general reading 
Dostoyevsky was aware that Nazis are now try- 
ing in every possible way to destroy the traces 
of their myriad crimes, committing new crimes 
to wipe out the memory of the old, hoping thus 
to evade the inevitable retribution. Perhaps that 
very general had himself executed or ordered the 
execution of criminal acts. But the traces of 
his old deeds remain within his mind, they have 
become a part of his life-texture, of his very 
being. Can this evidence too be effaced? He 
is undoubtedly aware that the Nazis are already 
fabricating new passports for their people, testi- 
fying that each one is not himself but some other 
person, who had nothing to do with the crimes 
now being discovered, but who had been peace- 
fully plowing the soil or baking bread somewhere 
in Germany when old men, women, and children 
were being slaughtered in Warsaw and Lublin, 
in Lwow and Vilna. Yet the new name which 
the Gestapo gives a German can hardly serve the 


same purpose as the new name the Eskimo gets 
from the gods. 


Peruars I aM “‘idealizing” the German general. 

Dostoyevsky’s novel can be read in the same 
way that one reads a detective story. Or perhaps 
the general had bitter memories of his crimes on 
the Eastern front, let us say memories of Stalin- 
grad, and he was reading Dostoyevsky in search 
of a key to the secrets of those “Russian beasts” 
at whose hands the Germans so unexpectedly suf- 
fered such heavy and humiliating blows. How- 
ever, be that as it may—let us continue to “‘ideal- 
ize’ the German. I can imagine that the general 
was reading Dostoyevsky as a sort of heart-to- 
heart talk with Raskolnikov, to find out how 
that poor student had acted and what he had 
done, to learn something from Raskolnikov’s 
“technique.” Both of us—you, Raskolnikov, and 
I, general of the Reichswehr—are criminals; and 
if one searches deeply enough, the motive for our 
crimes is one and the same. You regarded your- 
self as a superman, destined for power and glory; 
yet the money you needed for this purpose— 
such is the strange “injustice” of the world— 
was not in your possession, but belonged to an old 
money-lender, hidden away in a filthy strong box 
in an old woman’s wretched room. You took 
it upon yourself to end that-woman’s life, to 
crush her like an insect, persuading yourself that 
you were right. I have done something similar. 
True, I have murdered not one person but thou- 
sands upon thousands, not one stingy, wretched, 
aged money-lender, but old men with the aura 
of saints, women with shining prayerful eyes, 
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and children for whose sake alone, as I now re- 
call them, it seemed that the sun wished to shine. 
But all this I did with the idea that I was a super- 
man, a scion of the master race for whom no law 
is written. Now then, tell me, Raskolnikov, 
what was your punishment, and what is the pun- 
ishment that awaits me; or perhaps there is some 
way that you know of to escape punishment 
entirely, or to make me oblivious of my crimes? 

As I proceed in this vein, I wonder at myself. 
Why should it mean so much to me to have a 
German general torment himself with questions 
of this sort? Whence this compulsion to “‘ideal- 
ize” the Nazi and fable such a dialogue be- 
tween him and Raskolnikov? Yet, having once 
begun, let us continue. I can imagine Raskol- ~ 
nikov’s answer: “I, too, did not know what to 
do. Therefore I went to Sonya Marmeladova 
and made my confession. Do you know who 
she is? She is the daughter of a corrupt, com- 
pletely degraded drunkard; she is a prostitute 
and yet a saint. When I asked her for counsel 
and release, she said to me: ‘Go forth into the 
street, to the great public square of Petersburg, 
where thousands of persons pass by, and bow 
down before those men and women, the common 
folk, and tell them of the horror that you have 
committed. Throw yourself upon the ground 
and kiss the dirt of Holy Mother Earth, and ask 
her pardon for your sin, for your great desecra- 
tion; and: then ask men to punish you.’ ” 

“And so I did, as she told me. Go thou and 
do likewise. Go to your Marmeladova. Tell 
her everything that you have done, ask her for 
release, and do as she counsels you.” 

Only then, do I see the general taking Dosto- 
yevski’s book and angrily casting it aside. A 
German Marmeladova? She does not exist. Those 
Russians—a bedeviled, queer, fantastic people, 
consumed through and through with doubts, 


‘morbid scruples, and interminable self question- 


ing; those damned masochists (how did those 
degenerates manage to defeat us so thorough- 
ly?)! Among us Germans a whore is a whore, 
simply and without pretensions of sanctity. But 
those Russians visit a bawdy house like going to 
church for confession. 

And then I can see the general taking the new 
passport he got from the Gestapo out of his port- 
folio and examining it half in doubt and half in 
amazement. “I am not I, I am some other per- 
son, an innocent man; so it says on my passport 
in black and white; occupation—municipal sani- 
tary inspector of the bakeries in Baden-Baden. 
I will have to study the map of Baden-Baden 
and learn the layout of the streets I frequented.” 
After all, it is not so bad with a passport like 
this. Iam not I. I am—he.... 
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GHALL WE HAVE a “hard” or “soft” peace for 

Germany; or no peace at all—perhaps per- 
manent occupation? - Shall German industry be 
entirely dismantled? Or shall German recon- 
struction be aided after the war? Shall Germany 
be left to starve, or young Germans be driven 
off to Siberia for forced labor? Shall all Germany 
be made one huge concentration camp, and shall 
we take vengeance in the fullest possible meas- 
ure? Can there be any measure for “equitable” 
vengeance, or should we simply permit all peo- 
ples and every individual to take what they 
would regard as full satisfaction for such a long 
record of injuries and humiliations, wounds, 
murders, destruction? 


I must admit that these questions are not the 
ones I am preoccupied with at the moment. 
Victory has not yet come, and when it does 
come, and the question becomes a practical rath- 
er than academic one, perhaps we shall be in 
a better position to answer it. If vengeance 
means a tooth for a tooth, an eye for an eye, 
then we may be sure that we shall never have 
full satisfaction. We could not get it even if 
we wished to, and God be thanked that we can- 
not. Least of all will Jews be able to take such 
vengeance even if all of Germany were to be 
handed over to them disarmed and defenseless 
and they were told—here, do as you like with 
them. To pay them back would mean to set 
up a vast Treblinka for the massacre of three or 
four million—no, of fifteen or twenty million, 
if we were to destroy the same proportion as 
they have killed of out people. It would mean 
violating their daughters, and then gouging out 
their eyes and burying them alive. Any venge- 
ance that we took would be unable to “balance 
our accounts.” Nor can adequate compensation 
be made for what we have lost. No reparations, 
no matter how great, can compensate us for 
the mothers that have been killed, the children 
that have been buried alive, the grandfathers 
that have been humiliated, tortured and butch- 
ered. But again, we have not yet reached the 
point where we can even begin to talk of venge- 
ance. If there is uncertainty as to what should 
be done with Germany when it is vanquished, 
there are no doubts in anybody’s mind as to 
what must be done now with the Germany that 
refuses to admit its defeat. There is an altogeth- 
er different reason why the image of the Ger- 
man general who was caught reading Dostoyev- 
sky continues to haunt me by day and disturb 
my rest at night. 


Let us assume that in the interests of world 
peace and of humanitarianism, and for all sorts 
of rational, sane reasons, it is necessary that the 
whole of Europe, Germany included, should 
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revert to a stable, normal order, socially, eco- 
nomically, and politically as soon as possible; 
and that consequently we must overcome our 
natural desire for revenge and adopt more liber- 
al peace terms for Germany than are proposed 
in the extreme Germanophobe camp. This may 
possibly be a just demand to make upon ws, non- 
Germans. But for us to be able to “forgive” 
Germany, Germany itself must seek to be pun- 
ished. Forgiveness always implies that the sin- 
ner has recognized his crime, that he is oppressed 
by a feeling of guilt, that he is contrite and re- 
pentant. But Germany is still criminally self- 
possessed, shockingly balanced, and smug. Not 
a single section of the German population shows 
any evidence of the consciousness that it needs 
to be punished. With individual exceptions, one 


does not sense such a need even among those > 


anti-Nazi Germans who have taken refuge 
abroad and are free to say what they feel. Even 
those anti-Nazi Germans show an enquanimity 
which, from a moral point of view, is scandalous. 
No feeling of sinfulness, no seizures of guilt 
feelings on behalf of the German people as a 
whole, can be discerned. Even among them 
there is hardly one prepared to do as Sonya 
Marmeladova counselled Raskolnikov, to go be- 
fore the people and, assuming the guilt of the 
German people (even though he might know 
that his own hands are not sullied with innocent 
blood), to kiss the earth and ask its forgive- 
ness because it had been desecrated by his peo- 
ple, and to beg for punishment, not only for 
Nazis, not only for Gestapo men, but for a 
Germany which produced them, reared them, 
or even, in the impotence of cowardice, toler- 
ated them. To this very day, there has not 
been in Germany any Sonya Marmeladova, nor 
has there been any person who would go forth 
into the streets of Berlin—yes, in the midst of 
Berlin, for the whole Gestapo could do no more 
to him than he may expect from an American or 
British bomb any day in the week—and cry out, 
“We have been guilty, we have sinned”—and 
by his hysterical outburst so affect a few hun- 
dred high-strung Germans that they would 
have to be executed on the spot for their mass 
confession. 


The anti-Nazi Germans owe us answers to 
many questions: “Why are you in general so sane, 
you in foreign countries, and you at home? Why 
do we not hear of any number of you losing 
your minds out of the oppression of your con- 
science? Why do none of those Swiss and 
Swedes who come back from frequent visits to 
Germany tell of psychoses, hallucinations, or 
the other symptoms of mass hysteria that often 
result from the unbearable consciousness of 
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guilt and sinfulness? Why do we not hear of at 
Jeast one German woman causing a scandal in 
a public square by divesting herself of her 
clothing and her shoes and crying out, ‘I want 
to be naked, because these clothes and these shoes 
were sent me as a present from Poland, by my 
husband who took them from the body of a 
woman whom he had slain with his own 
hands?’ ” 

Germany’s disease is its own ease, its disgrace- 
full equanimity, its ability to perceive everything 
which it has done and everything done in its 
name without having the wish to be punished. 

* + + 

I do not believe in higher and lower races. I 

cannot suppose that the Germans are innately 
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a people of murderers and that they must remain 
so until eternity. I know only that the fact of 
their showing no signs of the wish to be punished 
has afflicted the world with a feeling of a dread- 
ful, nightmarish mystery. 

I do not know whether we may soon expect 
to see a revolution in Germany. But if an in- 
surrection should break out, we would then have 
to ask ourselves whether the rebels can be trust- 
ed, whether the revolution is a genuine one. 

There can be only one proof of a general re- 
vulsion of feeling in Germany: the motto of 
such a revolution must be, “Let the world pun- 
ish us.” 

Any other revolution will be a new stratagem, 
an attempt to live on a forged passport, a fraud. — 


Israel and Assur Meet in Manhattan 


(December 1943) 


Fo MANY years I had been unaware of the 
fact that there were Assyrians—those some 
Bnei Ashur of whom we read in the Bible—still 
living. It was during the first World War, I re- 
call, that I suddenly began to notice new faces 
on the streets of Moscow. These strangers were 
young and middle-aged men, fine, upright 
specimens, with delicate, almost aristocratic fea- 
tures; but their apparel resembled rags more 
than clothes. They could not speak Russian, 
and stood about on street corners equipped with 
the paraphernalia for blacking boots. These 
Gentiles who answered my quéstions in the an- 
cient Aramaic tongue turned out to be Assyri- 
ans, sons of that classic people—more ancient, 
probably, than the Jews—that once, together 
with the Babylonians, created a great civiliza- 
tion, and was famous throughout the Orient 
for its capital city of Nineveh, the “Paris” of 
Semitic antiquity. As devout Christians, with 
their own scores to settle with the Turks, they 
had begun in 1915 to rebel against Constantin- 
ople, and had openly aided the British troops 
and the Russians. Forced to flee by Turkish 
reprisals, large numbers sought refuge in Persia, 
and some of the “surplus” were brought to Kiev 
and Moscow. 

There they were favored with a special con- 
cession: the permission to shine boots in the 
streets. ; 

It so happened (the whole world is, after all, 
no more than a small town on a large scale) 
that one of those ex-Moscow boot-blacks sought 
me out in New York a few days ago. It would 
take a thousand-and-one nights to recount all 
his wild adventures in reaching America some 


ten years before. Today he is a proud American 
citizen, and speaks English with a charming 
Oriental accent. He earns his living as a janitor 
in a public school in a New Jersey town. I 
happen to know the principal of that school. 
It was he who sent this man to me, so that we 
might discuss a plan which he had devised for 
saving the Assyrian people. 

It was a truly paradoxical idea: he, a Gentile, 
came to ask the Jews to be generous and set 
aside land in Palestine for a national home for 
his landless and persecuted people. My Assyri- 
an was neither a crank nor a clown. He serious- 
ly meant what he said and considered his pro- 
posal to be absolutely practicable. His people 
is small: apart from the few thousand settled 
in Syria some time after the last war, it amounts 
to thirty thousand persons all told, in Iraq. His 
people, then, is small, and the world is large: 
and in this tremendous world it is impossible 
to find a sanctuary for the insignificant rem- 
nant of an old and noble race. They cannot, 
as he argued, remain in Iraq: Iraq for them is 
the equivalent of Germany for the Jews. They 
must emigrate, or they will perish of hunger 
and pogroms; and there is no place for them 
to go—every door is locked tight. 

My caller, living in New Jersey, had pondered 
deeply the problem of the Iraqian exile. After 
much thought, he had at last hit upon an idea. 
Did not a Jew once save ancient Assyrian Nin- 
eveh from destruction? If not for the prophet 
Jonah’s warning, “the more than twelve times 
ten thousand” innocent souls of that city would 
have perished. Well then, let the Jew again 
come to the aid of Assyria in the most difficult 
hour of its history. 
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Now, at any moment, he believed, a Jewish 
State was about to be established in Palestine. 
Though he knew how great was the Jewish need 
and how small the territory probably intended 
for the Jewish State, he was of the opinion, nev- 
ertheless, that the Jews should set aside a small 
section of it for the thirty thousand Assyrians 
of Iraq, receiving them into the Jewish Home- 
land as Jewish citizens of Christian faith and 
granting them local autonomy in their district. 


"YOU'RE SMILING, I SEE,” he said to me. ‘As 

though Jewish troubles aren’t enough,’ you 
must be thinking, ‘now I’m expected to wrack 
my brains over the woes of Gentiles: after all, 
thirty thousand persons are no small matter,’ and 
before your eyes you must see many times thirty 
thousad Jewish souls, waiting for the opportun- 
ity to flee their Gehenna. I understand the queer 
impression my proposition must make upon you. 
And yet, when all is said and done, to whom shall 
we appeal? We have no press, no diplomats. 
When the High Priest of our Church went to 
the Versailles Peace Conference to claim ful- 
fillment of the pledges Englad had made to us 
during the war (yes, they promised us a national 
home, too) , he was barely allowed to finish what 
he had to say. Apparently he knew all the lan- 
guages that Clemanceau, Lloyd George, and Wil- 
son couldn’t understand — Arabic, Aramaic, 
Turkish, and Hebrew—and the great men of the 
age, representing the victorious powers, had a 
splendid excuse for not considering his demands. 
We cannot conceive that one of us should one 
day become the premier of France, or the viceroy 
of India, or a member of the American Supreme 
Court. The Jews will somehow or other man- 
age to get what they need. If you are only suf- 
ficiently determined, you are in a position to 
obtain your own state—a small one, true enough. 
But you won’t stop there. There will have to 
be a general reshuffling of all colonies, and when 
the time comes, the Jewish State will also get 
its share of territories. Jewish Palestine is but 
a beginning—so why not make it a gracious, 
generous beginning with a historic gesture that 
will leave a profound impression upon the world: 
Issue a declaration to the Assyrian people, set 
aside a portion of the land for them, and then 
the world will have to provide the financial re- 
quirements. 

“To whom, if not to you, shall we appeal? All 
the wealthy nations have already refused us. A 
poor man helps another poor man more readily. 
And for that matter, who knows what else this 
may lead to? We met thousands of years ago; 
your prophets were prophets unto Assur as well 
as unto Israel. Perhaps history means to unite 
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us again, under a single political roof; perhaps 
Providence intends to compensate you for your 
exile by having you grant us a fatherland, by 
taking into your home a fallen people, and 
showing the world how to behave towards the 
fallen .. .” 

In the days of his youth, my Assyrian had 
studied for the priesthood, and his memory 
served him remarkably well. He began to quote 
Biblical verses and commentaries upon the verses 
in order to support his position, all of them going 
to prove that the prophet who had spoken of 
the “outcasts from the land of Assur” had in 
mind the present-day Assyrians. 

I refrained from answering him (actually, 
what answer could I have given?) for I was 
mainly interested in hearing of him and his peo- 
ple, of their wanderings in exile and of their 
present step-motherland. He spoke at length, 
brought out many details, and though personally 
very humble, repeatedly expressed his pride of 
lineage, race, and church. 


THE AssyRIAN CHURCH is one of the oldest and 

most aristocratic in Christendom. At the 
dawn of the Middle Ages, its influence extended 
to the Mediterranean, and its branches spread 
unto distant Malabar and Sumatra. It even broke 
through the Chinese Wall and won exalted fol- 
lowers in the land of the Mandarins. The 
theological colleges which the Assyrians estab- 
lished in the fifth century were famous through- 
out the civilized world. For generations they 
were the chief bearers of the tradition of Greek 
learning, and their learned men spread Greek 
culture in North Africa and Spain. 

The Assyrians are now few in number (about 
half of them were slaughtered or condemned by 
the Turks to die of starvation during the World 
War); but they are far from mere nobodies. 
With special pride my caller told me about a 
certain Bishop Soma, who “not very long ago” 
—in the thirteenth century that is—came from 
China to visit Rome. What honors the cardi- 
nals bestowed upon him, letting him conduct 
the services in one of the largest Roman churches! 


And what an impression was created “through-_ 


out all Christendom” by the fact that he con- 
ducted the liturgy in Aramaic, the mother 
tongue of Jesus, that same tongue in which, in 
his last hours, he cried out, “Father, Father, 
wherefore hast thou forsaken me?” 

No, they are not Gypsies; they are of more 
ancient lineage than the English, who now pro- 
fess ignorance and cannot remember what they 
promised the Assyrians during the war years; 
greater aristocrats than the French, who a few 
years ago threw them a sop in Syria. But they 
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are impoverished, few in number and nil in in- 
fluence; and their destiny has brought them to 
Iraq, an Arab-Moslem country, where they are 
persecuted both because they are Christian and 
because they are ‘‘foreigners”—a different people 
and race. 

I did not have to inquire about their political 
condition. I had been following the develop- 
ments concerning them since the first World 
War. From that day in November 1914 on 
which Turkey entered the war, they have not 
had a day of peace. They had to flee from their 
former home in the district of Hakyari in 
Turkey, a stretch of land near the Russian and 
Persian borders. They took refuge in Persia, ate 
bitter slaves’ bread in Czarist Russia, and died 
by the thousands of hunger and disease on the 
roads, until the British assigned a place for them 
in the Mosul section of Iraq. They were not 
permitted to return to Turkey—being regarded 
as foreigners, unbelievers, Christians, apostates, 
beggars, and British agents. So several years ago 
they betook themselves to the Syrian border— 
and were met with machine gun fire, and saw 
their women raped and their children murdered. 
Back they came over the Iraqi border—only to 
be welcomed with a pogrom. Britain somehow 
arranged that they be permitted to remain for 
the time being; but since then they have already 
suffered a number of slaughters. (Let these facts 
burn into the memories of all those “‘liberal” 
spirits who advise us Jews to content ourselves 
to remain in an Arabic Palestine as a national 
minority with “internationally guaranteed” mi- 
nority rights... ). 


OOD PEOPLE WERE FOUND who brought the 
esperate plight of the Assyrians to the at- 
tention of the League of Nations. Geneva acted 
as she usually did in such cases: appointed a com- 
mission. And what was the outcome of that 
commission? Pledges, plans, and then a sigh of 
despair. One cannot deny that the members of 
the special commission designated by the League, 
each and every one of them, evinced a warm 
and sympathetic interest. They appealed to 
governments and private organizations for fi- 
nancial aid; and they did succeed in getting 
certain sums of money, in addition to expressions 
of sympathy from all sides. The only thing they 
did not succeed in obtaining was the consent of 
a single government to permit the entrance of 
the thirty thousand Assyrians, and to allow them 
to settle as a distinct community on purchased 
land. It seems that there was no spot on the 
earth’s surface available for even a relatively 
trivial number of tortured souls. The members 


of the Geneva Commission became very learned 
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geographers in the course of those few years. To 
what part of the world did their plans, their 
memoranda, and petitions not bring them? Spe- 
cial expeditions were sent off to British Guiana, 
to Brazil, meeting with sympathy everywhere, 
but finding nowhere an “empty spot.” The 
commission began to demand that it be liqui- 
dated. There was no sense in demonstrating 
its own impotence day after day, and year after 
year. 

Finally, a British M.P. named Lecky took pity 
upon the Assyrians and demanded a direct answer 
from the government: How is it, that there is 
no room to settle a tiny flock of harrassed Chris- 
tians, who had so sincerely and freely helped 
England in the war? Is the entire British Em- 
pire already settled and overpopulated? The 
official reply to this interpellation by the well- 
intentioned deputy was made by Prime Minister 
Chamberlain, to wit: Every intelligent man 
knows that there is no room for the Assyrians 
in the British Isles themselves. The possibilities 
in the colonies (really, in all the colonies?) had 
been considered but it was found that either 
there was no suitable place, or the climate was too 
difficult, or there were “ethnic difficulties” with 
the local inhabitants. It was possible, thought 
Chamberlain, that there might be a place for the 
Assyrians in the Dominions. But Britain was not 
their master, and could issue no edicts. At this 
hint the League applied directly to the Domin- 
ions, all of whom answered that “‘for a variety 
of reasons” they were forced to set aside “their 
natural sympathies” for that unhappy group 
which had “every moral right to hospitality.” 

In short, despite “natural sympathies” and the 
acknowledged “right to hospitality,” no hospital- 
ity was actually to be found. The Assyrians now 
address requests to the Vatican from time to 
time (are they not, after all, a Christian people 
with a glorious tradition?) ; the Cardinals answer 
that they pray for them and their well-being. 
They have recourse to wealthy Protestant or- 
ganizations, and are rewarded with a transport 
of food packages. Territories? Where are they 
to be had? 


[7 FINALLY APPEARED, as my Assyrian visitor 

made me understand, that there remained 
but one last resort: the Jews. He recalled, said 
he, an incident in Turkey when a certain man 
died, leaving behind, in direst poverty, a widow 
and six children. That man had had nine 
brothers, eight of them wealthy or propertied, 
and one entirely destitute. There was no place 
for the widow and orphans among the eight 
prosperous brothers; but they found a roof, and 
bread and water, in the home of the poor one. 
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And thus the Assyrian appealed to his “poor 
brother” who, he thought, was about to come 
into some property: Let Israel rescue Assur. . . 

Assur and Israel: had a discussion on Manhattan 
Island—I felt :as though the wings of history 
were beating over our heads. Yesterday, today, 
tomorrow had for the moment become lumped 
all in one. 

I gazed into my visitor’s eyes, which had a sort 
of fatalistic quietness about them, at his typically 
Semitic nose and his thick, though far from 
sensual lips, and I got thie feeling that a common 
“racial memory” stirred in the two of us. For 
we had both “lived through” the same thing to- 
gether, though in different roles. We “remem- 
bered,” both of us, his mighty empire of old, the 
first to introduce the use of iron in warfare; his 
ancient Nineveh, the city of stone, that stood 
against Babylon, the city of brick; his kings, 
who reigned over a great part of Asia, and stood 
at the very gates of Egypt. We “remembered” 
both of us, his king Tiglath Pilessar, who so 
savagely conquered Gilead, and Galilee, and the 
land of Naphtali, and drove my ancestors off to 
Assyria... 

Nor had either of us forgotten that other 
Assyrian emperor, Shalmanessar, who besieged 
Samaria and drove its inhabitants off to Media. 
Then, it was Assyria’s doing that “my” Ten 
Tribes had disappeared without a trace—unless 
of course I am to subscribe to the fantastic theory 
that they still live and are called Britons, a 
people whose government permitted the sinking 
of the ship Struma, laden with living souls of 
the only remaining Jewish tribe too stubborn to 
allow itself to be destroyed. And, if I so wished, 
I might state, together with H. G. Wells, that 
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the Hitler method was first introduced into the 
world by Assyria: their kings also had the idea 
of uprooting whole nations from their homes 
and driving them off to foreign lands for slave 
labor and slave rations. 

I know, these are ancient and foolish scores, 
Excuse me, my Semitic brother, for reminding 
myself at that moment of such archaelogical 
matters. I suppose I ought also to beg forgiveness 
of Shalmanessar for having compared him with 
Hitler. In the twentieth century he would no 
doubt be considered a saint. He ‘“‘merely” drove 
my ancestors from their land to a strange one, 
“merely” deprived them of their freedom and 
independence, but he did not erect gallows for 
them, nor shoot their children, nor asphyxiate 
their old people, nor defile their women, nor 
manufacture soap from Jewish “fats”. . . 

My guest broke into our stillness, and his beau- 
tifully molded face became even more mild and 
melancholy. ‘“There’s something else I want to 
say, but I don’t quite know how to express it. 
You need even less territory now than formerly. 
Millions of your people have been slaughtered, 
and Palestine will not be cramped for you now, 
so that you can easily make room for a few thou- 
sand Assyrians. .. . I know how such talk must 
pain you. But is it really my fault? History 
is brutal and—who knows the ways of Provi- 
dence?” 

Naturally, it does not matter what answer I 
gave my visitor. He left me with the feeling 
that there exists, in addition to us, a third party, 
to whom it does not seem to matter if both of 
us should be wiped off the face of the earth. As 
for the bystanders, they don‘t care much either... 


Psychoanalysis and Moral Pessimism 


(March 


NE OF THE CHIEF ACCUSATIONS levelled 

against psychoanalysis is its ethical pessimism. 
It has been pointed out that according to Freud’s 
teachings the very nature of man is amoral, if 
not anti-moral, and that this leaves no hope 
that man would at some time begin to behave 
according to the spirit of genuine moral values. 
Freud himself provided sufficient occasions for 
such accusations. In a number of works he de- 
scribed our civilization, especially the elements 
of ethics in it, as entirely or largely a matter of 
social compulsion applied to the chaotic, savage 
and grasping lusts of the individual. But he did 
not always agree with his critics that his teach- 
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ings must lead to despair and that the conclu- 
sions to be derived from the psychoanalytic 
school must be radically pessimistic. Thus he 
complains in his “General. Introduction to Psy- 
choanalysis” that many have misunderstood him. 
He stressed the evil in human nature, he claims, 
only because other sentimental thinkers and 
authors sought to cover it up and thus made 
human spiritual life more incomprehensible in- 
stead of nobler. His critics, he says, did not 


sufficiently appreciate the censorship processes 
which he discovered in the human psyche. Much 
evil within us is repressed, censored and masked, 
but our very possession of such an inner censor- 
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ing force, Freud believed, confirmed our posses- 
sion of a more or less genuine or organic tend- 
ency toward “good.” In his treatise on war and 
death he found it necessary to point out that 
the existence of marked “‘evil” desires in children 
is often a pre-condition for tendencies to be 
“good” in the adult; unbearably egotistic chil- 
dren often mature into kind and self sacrificing 
citizens and the majority of those obsessed with 
feelings of compassion and prevention of cruelty 
derived their greatest pleasure during childhood 
from tormenting living creatures—so Freud be- 
lieved. That psychoanalysis is not as pessimistic 
as some imagine, Freud strongly stressed in his 
intriguing treatise ““The Ego and the Id”: 

“Psychoanalysis was accused on countless oc- 
casions of ignoring the higher moral and spiritual 
side of human nature. This accusation is doubly 
unjustified, on grounds of history as well as 
methodology. The function of repressing certain 
frequently evil desires we ascribed from the be- 
ginning to the moral and esthetic tendencies of 
the ego. Secondly, certain critics refused to un- 
derstand that psychoanalytic investigation could 
not come out at-once with a completely finished 
and rounded theory which could be compared to 
a philosophical system; that it had to find its 
way step by step, examining the delicate com- 
plexities of the human spirit and operating with 
an analytical scalpel both in psychically normal 
as well as in abnormal manifestations. . . But 
now we can answer all those whose moral feel- 
ings were shocked and who argued (against us) 
that there must certainly be a higher nature in 
man: that is correct, and that higher nature can 
be seen in the ideals of the ego or in the super 
ego.” 

But we are not obliged to accept Freud’s opin- 
ions of his own teachings. Whether the theories 
of psychoanalysis lead to ethical pessimism or 
not does not depend on polemical declarations 
which Freud has made at one time or another in 
response to critics and opponents but on its basic 
assumptions. When Freud invokes the ideals of 
the ego or the super-ego as proof that his teach- 
ings detract nothing from man’s moral grandeur, 
we should first of all analyze the character and 
functions of the super-ego as conceived by 
Freud, and see whether it really contains sources 
of genuine morality. 

How does Freud understand the term “super 
ego”? 

I will first briefly sketch Freud’s:anatomy of 
the mental personality. The individual “consists” 
of three parts: the id, the ego and the super-ego. 
The boundaries between one part and another 
naturally are not as clear and exact as the boun- 
daries between ordinary anatomical organs. In 
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psychic anatomy the parts are not arranged in 
topographical order, so to speak; their boundaries 
are often vague and one part may penetrate and 
influence another. The “id,” a term borrowed 
by Freud from Nietzsche, is the impersonal ele- 
ment in one’s being, the elemental, unorganized, 
blindly wild, unthinking drive of the instincts 
and impulses. The id is non-rational, unethical, 
insatiable and neither knows nor wishes to know 
of any hindrances in its way; the id cannot con- 
ceive of punishment for acts committed and 
represents unbridled desire in human nature; the 
id is the glutton, the drunkard, the seeker after 
power and possessions, the rapist and the murder- 
er in us. Only a tendency toward superficial 
analogies could have led one to find a similarity’ 
between Freud’s “id” and Bergson’s “‘elan vital.” 
Bergson’s elan is a constructive force bearing 
within itself “secret wisdom” -and the mystery 
of unending creative evolution, while Freud’s id 
is the eternal unprincipled fool. The id looks upon 
itself as the only living entity, all others being 
merely objects to satisfy its lust for possession, 
pleasure, murder and destruction. Freud’s id is 
not only absolutely amoral but also scandalously 
impractical. It never knows, nor ever can know, 
how dangerous its lust drives are to its own 
existence. There does not exist for it any rela- 
tionship between action and its consequences. 
Were the id the only or the main factor in human 
life, society could not exist. Humanity would 
be transformed into a battlefield of blind forces, 
into a chaos of mutually annihilating and ulti- 
mately self-destroying impulses. The relatively 
few human examples in whom the id gains the 
upper hand become a danger to society and must 
be removed through physical destruction (exe- 
cution) or social destruction (isolation). 


An entirely different function is fulfilled in 
our spiritual life by the ego. As Freud describes 
it, the ego is also far from being the perfect 
example of conduct and it would be risky to 
expect it to be the bearer of genuine moral va- 
lues. Primarily the ego is the repository of ex- 
perience within us, and its value consists to a 
great extent in its ability to accumulate these 
experiences. The ego is capable of learning from 
the past and therefore has a certain ability to 
foresee the inevitable, the likely and the possible 
future. It would be no exaggeration to identify 
the ego with the intellect. The ego knows that 
the id is chaotic and incapable of reckoning with 
the surrounding reality; it therefore assumes the 
role of overseer, guardian and censor over every- 
thing that seethes within the undisciplined id. 
The ego draws boundaries for the drives of the 
id in order to avoid sickness or dangerous col- 
lisions with the bearers of similar drives or with 
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the objects of the drives themselves (since the id 
does not know that the object of its desire is 
often not only an object but also a being en- 
dowed with an id of its own, capable of punish- 
ing those who attack it). The ego possesses the 
empirical wisdom of experience. With the power 
of that wisdom the ego forces the id to make 
concessions from time to time and to renounce 
desires which may lead to conflict with the nat- 
ural and social environment. In certain situations 
the ego even decrees a measure of asceticism. If 
we imagine the ego as exerting its influence on 
the id through convictions, its argumentation 
would not be ethical but utilitarian and legalistic. 
The argument would run as follows: “Do not 
take this object which you desire for behind 
it stands somebody whom you, eternal fool, do 
not wish to encounter. That somebody will hit 
you over the head with a club; in addition he 
has arranged with others like himself to pool 
their forces for punishing anyone who takes 
something that does not belong to him. Repress 
your desire for that or some other woman be- 
cause she has on her side an uncle, a brother, a 
husband or a lover, in addition to anonymous 
society.” The id often obeys these quasi moral 
commandments out of fear more than out of 
agreement. Only through fear does the ego suc- 
ceed in bridling the id. In relation to the id 
the ego is therefore a counselor and, if we may 
use the expression, a legal advisor. The ego is 
boss over the id and, paradoxically, also its serv- 
ant. When the id refuses to heed the advice of 
the ego or its warning because the intensity of its 
desire is too great, the ego not infrequently sanc- 
tions the act; the ego is then not ashamed to play 
the role of a shyster lawyer and recommend to 
the id clever stratagems for gratifying its desire 
in such a manner that the controlling factors 
should remain unaware of the act or incapable 
of meting out punishment. In relation to certain 
excesses of the id, the ego simultaneously plays 
the role of the vice squad and the panderer. If 
it is true that were all people to be dominated 
by the id there could be no society, then it is 
equally true that if the ego were to dominate 
our entire spiritual life, then after a long period 
of development we would only attain the status 
of a “society of egoists for mutual protection.” 
At the foundation of such a society there would 
be the legal contract, since the control of the ego 
over the id is primarily legal and not ethical and 
the only behavior that the ego is capable of 
dictating is at best legitimate but not moral. (We 
take for granted the trite verity that the moral- 
ity of even a socially useful act is gauged accord- 
ing to whether it was a result of a direct and 
spontaneous desire to do the right thing.) The 
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ego too—as it was characterized by Freud—may 
therefore be eliminated as a possible source of 
genuine and unequivocal morality. Moral values 
cannot come from the unconscious or subconsci- 
ous id nor from the morally apathetic but society 
conscious ego. 

We are therefore compelled to seek the springs 
of genuinely moral motives—if such exist—in 
the third part of our personality: the ego-ideal 
or the super-ego. (Freud employs these two 
terms interchangeably for one and the same con- 
cept.) If the id is blind passion and the ego is 
administering intelligence, then the super-ego is 
the seat of conscience. The criterion of the super 
ego is not the possible or impossible, the socially 
tolerated or the socially punishable, that which 


is healthful or that which is physiologically ~ 


harmful and destructive, but that which is al- 
lowed and that which is prohibited, the beautiful 
and the ugly, the worthy and the unworthy. The 
super ego is both a certain standard ideal, accord- 
ing to which all actions should be governed, as 
well as the court which judges one’s personality 
for deviating from the standard and also grieves 
(and imparts its grief to the other parts of the 
personality) when an offense or an unworthy 
act has been committed. Regret, troubled con- 
science and repentance are manifestations that 
would be unthinkable were our personalities to 
consist merely of the id and the ego. After an 
amoral act the ego will remain untroubled if it 
is sure that no one will find out or that for some 
reason no punishment will be inflicted. But the 
super ego knows of no wnpunished transgressions; 
the super ego represents the inner judge from 
whom one cannot hide. Moods of depression and 
gloom, nervous ailments, shame, despair, and in 
especially extreme cases insanity are the con- 
sequences of “sin.” 

After this characterization of the super ego 
we could complacently conclude that it is the na- 
tural and original source of genuine morality. 
The functions of the super ego, as described by 
Freud, could compensate us for the irresponsible 
naturé of the id and for the moral hypocrisy of 
the ego, and we could then agree with Freud’s 
declaration that his teachings destroy none of the 
bases of our moral values and there is therefore 
no ground for pessimism. But the founder of 
psychoanalysis gave us not merely a description 
of the super ego but also its history. If Freud’s 
genealogy of the super ego is correct, then it is 
not a basic bio-psychological factor in humanity 
with its own laws of development but a result of 
social evolution, a product of civilization rather 
than a natural ingredient in the makeup of 
humanity, something forced upon, or into, the 
human personality. While the id has been there 
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from the very beginning, the super ego appeared 
rather late and, in a certain sense, merely reflects 
education and social compulsion. For that which 
we are wont to call conscience is, according to 
Freud, an inner extension of the outer forces of 
criticism and threat of punishment. The positive 
and negative commandments imposed upon the 
individual, first by parents and later by civilized 
society, exert a hypnotic influence. The detec- 
tive and punitive function of the group are 
transferred into one’s inner life and outward 
compulsion becomes transformed into inner 
compulsions. Many types of mentally afflicted 
persons suffer from a delusion that other people 
(or all other people) know their thoughts and 
actions and constantly observe them. Such men- 
tally deranged people are often informed of the 
existence of an investigating and prosecuting 
factor by “voices,” and it is characteristic that 
these “voices” refer to the patients in the third 
person: “He thinks again of the same thing. He 
is going to that place again.” Freud claims that 
these ‘“‘voices” are actually heard by the patient 
and that they are quite “real.” These are the 
voices of parents, teachers, religious mentors and 
society in general which the patient had often 
heard before and which had become permanently 
fixed in the patient’s ego or super ego. In his 
“Origin and Development of Moral Ideas” Wes- 
termark relates a conversation between a young 
member of an Australian tribe and the well 
known explorer Howell. The two discussed the 
types of food which are forbidden during the 
period when young tribesmen are being inducted 
into the adult society of the tribe. Howell then 
asked: ‘Imagine that you are very hungry and 
have an opportunity to kill one of the animals 
whose meat is forbidden, why shouldn’t you eat 
it if none of the older men see you?” “That I 
cannot do,” the young tribesman answered, “‘that 
would be a bad thing to do.” In this instance 
Freud would have said that the eyes of the older 
men already look at this Australian from within 
and that a reflection of their disapproval has al- 
ready been transferred into his inner self; outer 
compulsion has begun to exert an influence in 
the form of inner conscience. In the last analy- 
sis Freud’s conscience or super ego thus appears 
to be masked compulsion and social hypnotism. 
To the extent that this is the essence of con- 
science it is not original or innate but something 
introjected from the outside. We can therefore 
find no free and spontaneous morality even in 
the super ego, and the individual must always be 
subject to the desire to break the spiritual bonds 
with which society chained him, to liberate him- 
self from the dybbuk which civilization im- 
planted in him. If conscience is not native to 
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the psyche but is a product of other factors then 
it can have no determining value according to a 
strict interpretation of Freud’s basic assumptions. 
A revolt against the “unnatural” conscience is 
always possible and would be justifiable biologi- 
cally. Freud’s anatomy of the mental personality 
thus leaves ample room for ethical pessimism, for 
the conception of ethical values is artificial or 
society made; the origin of the id is cosmic while 
the origin of the super ego is merely historical. 


HEN WE consider Freud’s further detailed 
descriptions of the functions of conscience 
and its intensity, the suspicion arises that the 
founder of psychoanalysis did not stop to consi- . 
der the philosophical implications of his descrip- 
tions. Hardly any of the modern psychologists 
manifested such an interest and capacity for ob- 
serving the very important element in conscience 
—sense of guilt. (A deeper understanding of 
the sense of guilt we obtained mostly from 
artists, rather than from professional psycholo- 
gists.) Freud was the man who called our at- 
tention to the type of the “offender because of 
a sense of guilt.”* He gave us the key to the 
behavior of a certain type of children who sud- 
denly become “bad” with a definite although 
subconscious intention to evoke punishment be- 
cause of their badness. Such children are moti- 
vated by. a sense of guilt for some other act 
(which they frequently do not remember) or 
by a sense of guilt without any cause and they 
will not calm down until they are punished. 
Freud might have found hints at such paradoxi- 
cal commitment of punishable acts in Nietzsche’s 
speeches of Zarathustra, but his own laboratory 
provided him with adequate material and in- 
triguing illustrations of this phenomenon. Thus 
he tells of one of his patients (“Die am Erfolge 
Scheitern”) who ran away from home while still 
a young and adventurous girl. In the course of 
her travels she met an artist who fell in love 
with her. For a long time the artist’s family 
refused to allow the two young people to be mar- 
ried. When the opposition of the family was 
finally overcome and the girl could have enjoyed 
her triumph, she became mentally ill. Her vic- 
tory was transformed into a calamity for some- 
where in her mind she bore a sense of guilt and 
considered herself undeserving of happiness. Un- 
deserved happiness is unjustified and in this case 
justice triumphed through the girl’s insanity. In 
the same treatise we read of a university instruc- 
tor who for a long time dreamed of gaining the 
office of an older colleague; an important profes- 


* See Psychoanalitische Studien an Werken der Dich- 
tung und Kunst. 
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sor. The professor suddenly died and the young 
instructor was appointed to his position. But 
instead of enjoying his success the instructor was 
stricken with melancholy and could do no work 
for many years: something within him had 
known that in his dreams of advancement he had 
wished death for the professor. 


We mention these facts with a definite inten- 
tion. They demonstrate a moral function which 
is too intense and thorough, which fixes the per- 
sonality on one point too completely to justify 
Freud’s assumption that its power is borrowed 
from the outside and is not organically a part 
of the personality. In psychology, as in mechan- 
ics, a Movement cannot possess a force greater 
than the one which brought it into being. Were 
conscience merely a form of inner compulsion 
it could not possess such astounding forces as 
manifest themselves in sick conscience. Educa- 
tion, social compulsion and inner brakes logically 
should result in legitimate behavior rather than 
in masochistic morality. In his last work con- 
cerning the origins of morality and religion 
Henri Bergson mentioned the type of criminal 
who cannot control himself and returns to the 
scene of his crime as if in obedience to a fatal 
commandment. (He merely failed to mention 
that he learned of this phenomenon largely from 
Dostoievski.) The criminal returns so frequently 
that he is finally apprehended. Freud was also 
aware of such manifestations and in his estima- 
tion also this type of criminal seeks an oppor- 
tunity to be apprehended, to be punished and 
thus to calm the consciousness of guilt. How 
could the elders of the tribe, institutionalized re- 
ligion and civilization in general hypnotize one 
into such behavior if conscience were merely a 
gramophone playing the records inserted by the 
outside world, if the super ego or one’s personal- 
ity did not contain the germ of basic morality? 
(So far as the principle underlying such behavior 
is concerned it is unimportant whether the num- 
ber thus affected is small or large.) 


Similar questions involuntarily arise also in 
connection with Freud’s conception of sublima- 
tion. That which he defines as the moral per- 
sonality arises as a result of two processes. The 
warnings and threats of the ego curb or suppress 
some of the instinctive desires and the super ego 
sublimates to a higher plane of social usefulness 
or esthetic or religious creativeness some of the 
amoral energies of the id. A boy, for example, 
who derives pleasure from torturing animals and 
cutting them up to see what goes on within them 
may, under the influence of suitable conditions, 
grow up to be a surgeon and engage in research 
of anatomy and physiology. In Jewish literature 
we find an interesting case of sublimation in the 
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works of Sholom Aleichem. For years Moshke 
the thief steals horses from neighboring peasants, 
but when a calamity occurs, a Jewish girl is kid- 
napped to a convent where she is baptized, and 
her parents look for someone who should rescye 
her out of the convent and take her across the 
border where she may live without a stigma of 
shame, Moshke is the one who finds the necessary 
moral courage to do so. His criminal energy in 
this case becomes sublimated into religious or at 
least socially useful energy. 


Freud attaches great therapeutic value to the 
process of sublimation. Mere suppression of de- 
sires and lusts only disorganizes the personality 
and leads to nervous and hysterical states of mind 
while sublimation rebuilds the personality and 
revitalizes it with health and productivity. 


But whence comes the necessary strength for 
sublimation? Naturally, sublimation is looked 
upon as a process of compensation. Through 
sublimating our feelings, inclinations and energies 
we compensate ourselves for the losses we have 
suffered through obeying the ego or super ego 
and depriving ourselves of pleasures for which 
we yearned. A definite principle of economy op- 
erates in this case, according to Freud: I have 
renounced a pleasure for the sake of the ego or 
super ego, I am therefore entitled to another 
pleasure in its stead. But here we may ask 
whether the new gratifications which we obtain 
through sublimation merely fill the place of 
others and are, in a sense, “ersatz” pleasures, or 
they are independent experiences, original pleas- 
ures in themselves, deriving their existence from 
a different plane of our being. Let us assume 
that a girl who had been raised as a Catholic is 
forced to renounce such intensive and basic nat- 
ural functions as sex life and motherhood because 
of physical unattractiveness or the desertion of 
the man she loved. Sometime later we hear that 
this girl became a num and went to the Molokai 
island where she devotes her entire time serving 
and healing the isolated colony of lepers. We 
would say in such a case that the girl compen- 
sates her sexual deprivation and gives expression 
to her unfulfilled motherhood instincts in the 
tenderness which she lavishes daily on the un- 
fortunate and often incurable patients. It will 
be said that we deal with a case of compensatory 
sublimation. But are we justified in declaring 
that the strange gratification which the nun de- 
rives from working among the lepers is merely 
a substitute for normal sexual life? If the sub- 


stitute manifests greater psychic energy than the 
original and the compensating pleasure is more 
intense than the original pleasure would have 
been—as in this case—we may be justified in ask- 
ing whether sublimation is a form of substitute 
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gratification. From Schopenhauer’s biography 
we know that he was most creative when he was 
sexually aroused and suppressed his erotic urges. 
But would we be justified in concluding on the 
basis of this fact that his “world as will and 
idea” was merely a substitute for his loss of 
sexual gratification? If a blind man develops 
amore keen sense of hearing and greater capacity 
for music, it would be absurd on our part to 
conclude that hearing is a substitute for sight. 
Similarly if a deaf person develops a sharp sense 
for color and line we would be unjustified in 
concluding that the eye is a natural substitute 
for the ear. We would be more justified in as- 
suming that, in the first case, the ear was partly 
atrophied as a result of the claims of the eye to 
a share of the energy inherent in the personality 
and when the time came and the eye no longer 
required its share of energy, the ear was thereby 
enriched. The same interpretation may be ap- 
plied to the second case. If the “sublime” were 
lacking within us as a special sphere of existence, 
we could never attain it, and if it were not 
genuine and a value in itself, it could never be- 
come as creative and serviceable as it often ap- 
pears to be in the realms of religion, science, art 
and politics, Freud’s description of the processes 
of sublimation and their results should have led 
him to a revision of his concept of the super ego 
and to an earnest consideration of the question 
whether the “sublime” is merely an end product 
of certain developments or it is a basic factor 
and as elemental as the erotic factor itself. 

In one of his short but stimulating essays * 
Freud makes an attempt to establish the moral 
element on the same plane of nativity with the 
erotic, and even to consider the moral as a part 
of the erotic factor. In that essay he hints at an 
entirely different origin and development of 
moral emotions and ethical commandments. This 
hint seems to contradict in principle his inter- 
pretation of conscience as a form of compulsion 
transferred inward. He there reminds us that 
everyone is at one time inclined to consider 
himself immortal. We know that death exists, 
but in a certain sphere of our psychic life we 
do not know that death concerns us personally. 
It is as if there should exist a species of mortals 
to which we—i.e. each of us separately—do not 
belong. In Europe a cynical joke is current con- 
cerning a man who tells his wife that in case one 
of them dies, he would go to Paris. (In the Jewish 
version, Palestine takes the place of Paris.) Ac- 
cording to Freud such a joke could not have 
come into being had it not contained at least a 
fragment of psychological truth, a hint of our 
inclination to harbor the idea, in some absurd 
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corner of our psyche, that death ‘exists but not 
for us and a partial tendency to wish death upon 
others, not excluding people that are dear to us. 
Freud is not surprised at such a phenomenon be- 
cause it is consonant with his general conception 
of ambivalence, of two opposing emotional tend- 
encies, of parallel love and hate. The same per- 
son can be the object of our love and hatred. 
This is not only a possibility but in a certain 
sense even an organic inevitability. When con- 
fronted with the fact of death, primitive man 
considered every stranger as an actual or poten- 
tial enemy deserving to die or to be killed by 
him. Death of others made no impression upon 
him and did not induce him to ponder meta- 
physical questions. But when primitive man 
saw one of “his own” people die, a wife, a child 
or a friend whom he loved in the same manner 
as we love our “flesh and blood,” his grief led 
him to the realization that he too is subject to 
death for his dear ones were, to use Freud’s ex- 
pression, “‘a part of his own beloved ego.” Death 
of dear ones became associated in his mind with 
his own death. The end of his own life appeared 
to primitive man more nearly possible and imag- 
inably inevitable. If we correctly understand 
Freud’s meaning, death of a human being to 
whom man had an erotic attachment in the 
broadest sense of the word (a child or a friend) 
introduced him into the community of fate of 
the human race as such. This awareness of com- 
mon fate may be the original source of our moral 
concepts and attitudes. At the bedside of a de- 
ceased beloved person there could arise a spon- 


’ taneous and not socially imposed commandment: 


thou shalt not kill. On the other hand, the 
longing for a beloved person removed by death 
and the memories concerning him evoked tne 
desire for immortality in a world to come and 
a conception of such a possible world, for had 
not the dead person continued to live in mem- 
ory? As a result of the death of a near one, 
primitive man began to identify himself with 
other human beings, at first with beloved ones 
and later also with strangers. Hatred of strang- 
ers could not have been an absolute barrier in 
the way of self identification, for even the be- 
loved person always contained some aspect of 
the stranger and his death too, as revealed in 
the above mentioned anecdote, was desired in 
some corner of the mind. Freud concedes this 
when he claims that mourning for a beloved 
person contains the grief of a stricken conscience 
for its secret desire that the person should die. 
The object of our love is also hated by us and 
the one we hate can also be loved. 

According to this interpretation which Freud 
regrettably merely hinted at and did not expand, 
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the source of our moral concepts and attitudes is 
the beloved person or persons, love and not com- 
pulsion, eros and not social pressure and hypnosis. 
Viewed in this light, the moral element within 
us is rather of an erotic nature or origin and 
this implies that it is native to the human psyche 
and possesses its own unborrowed forces. It is 
remarkable that Freud did not notice the con- 
tradiction between his two interpretations of the 
origin of conscience. His sociological interpre- 
tation leaves enough room for pessimism while 
his hints at a purely erotic interpretation open 
wide horizons for the existence of an autonomous 
morality which is rooted in the primeval ele- 
ments of our nature. In his attempt at an erotic 
explanation of conscience Freud actually reached 
the classic Hindu formula: “I am thou,” the 
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ability to become identified with other beings, 
in which Schopenhauer saw the only possible 
source of true morality. To the extent that 
Freud recognized the existence within us of a 
capacity for erotic devotion and self-identifica- 
tion with others, he must also have recognized 
that the way to a broad altruistic attitude is not 
impossible in principle. 

Freud’s disciples who will continue to develop 
his methods of investigation,are confronted with 
an intellectual obligation. Above all they must 


critically revise their master’s “anatomy of the 


mental personality” and establish a clearer and 
more organic relationship between the super-ego 
and those sources of energy which we bear in 
our eros. 








Pittsburgh, Pa. 





We have suffered an irreplacable loss 
‘ep in the death of 


HAYIM GREENBERG 


The memory of his shining personality 


will ever live to inspire us 





NAAME 
LZOA 


KADIMAH 
FARBAND 


EDDIE STEINFELD, Chairman 
LOUIS MAZER, Secretary 





BRANCH 1—LZOA 


B. CLAIR, Chairman 
SAUL RABINOWITZ, Secretary 


FARBAND BRANCH 4 


WM. SPATZ, Chairman 
M. D. BEARL, Secretary 








OSCAR J. & EDNA FREEDEL 
BERNIE & DUTCHY FREEDEL 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 











New York, N. Y. 





We grieve the loss of 


HAYIM GREENBERG 


He was a man of 
Exquisite intelligence and 
Passionate devotion to truth 
He dreamed of the perfect society 


and sought justice everywhere 


Chaver and Chavera 
EDWARD LERMAN 
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The Labor Movement has lost a great friend and 
spiritual mentor in the untimely passing of the great 


Labor Zionist leader 


HAYIM GREENBERG 


In our day and age, when labor throughout the 
world had to withstand attacks from the right, misguid- 
ance from the left, the clear vision of Hayim Greenberg 
contributed much toward keeping the labor movment on 


its chosen path. 


Honor to His Memory 


~NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS 


OF AMERICA 


LOUIS HOLLANDER ABRAHAM MILLER 
VINCENT LA CAPRIA Secretary-Treasurer 
Managers 
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Toronto, Ontario, Canada 





We mourn the passing of our revered teacher and leader 


HAYIM GREENBERG 


Toronto Labor Zionist Movement 


Toronto Histadrut Campaign 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union 


International Ladies Garment Workers Union 
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Montreal, Quebec, Canada 





THE LABOR ZIONIST MOVEMENT IN CANADA 


Mourns the loss of our beloved 
leader, teacher and spiritual guide 


HAYIM GREENBERG 


ACTIONS COMMITTEE 
LABOR ZIONIST MOVEMENT 
IN CANADA 


M. Dickstein, National Chairman 


L. Cheifetz, General Secretary 


PIONEER WOMEN’S ORGANIZATION 


Ida Krakower, Vice President 


Esther Kravitz, Treasurer 





MONTREAL COUNCIL 
OF PIONEER WOMEN 


Esther Rozalinsky, Chairman 














CANADIAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR LABOR ISRAEL 


Dr. S. B. Hurwich, Nat'l Chairman 
A. Shurem, Nat’! Executive Dir. 





CANPAL — CANADIAN PALESTINE 
TRADING CO. 


1231 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal, Canada 





B. Aaron, President 
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In Memoriam In the death of 


HAYIM GREENBERG 


The World Zionist Movement | 





CANADIAN HADASSAH 


Federation of World WIZO Mourns 









Has suffered an irreparable loss 






He was one of Jewry’s noblest sons 





the loss of 


HAYIM GREENBERG 


One of World Jewry’s Outstanding 


Leaders Fa ION IST 
ORGANIZATION 
OF CANADA 





of this generation 










SARAH GOTLIEB, National President- EDWARD E. GELBER, President 





RABBI JESSE SCHWARTZ 
National Executive Director 































Detroit, Mich. 





The death of 


HAYIM GREENBERG 


has removed from our midst a gentle spirit and a refined 





seeker after truth and justice 





We were all better men in his presence 


KEYSTONE OIL REFINING CO. 


William Fisher 
Leon Kay 
Nathan R. Epstein 
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Detroit, Michigan 





We join the countless disciples, friends and admirers of 


HAYIM GREENBERG 


in mourning his untimely death 


He was a beacon of light on our way 


LABOR ZIONIST CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
LZOA * FARBANDLZO * PIONEER WOMEN * HABONIM 


MORRIS LIEBERMAN, Chairman WILLIAM THOMSON, Secretary 


COUNCIL OF LABOR ZIONIST ORGANIZATION—POALE ZION 











NORMAN NAIMARK Chairman 
DAVID SISLIN — 
Vice Chairmen 
BERNARD SCHIFF 
MYRA RICHARDSON Executive Secretary 
BRANCH CHAIRMEN 
BR. 1: SOPHIE SISLIN BR. 4: SIMON RICHARDSON 
EVA BASIN BR. 6: SAMUEL LINDEN 
Secretariat BR. 7: SAMUEL KOVIN 


BR. 2: HARRY MONDRY BR. 10: IRENE SCHUMER 
BR. 3: MORRIS GINSBURG BR. 11: HERBERT PINCUS 
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Detroit, Michigan 





FARBAND—LABOR ZIONIST ORDER 


We mourn the death of 


HAYIM GREENBERG 


He never compromised with truth 


He never condoned injustice 


CITY COMMITTEE 





Ben Harold Chairman 
A. Beitner ' NEE Vice Chairmen 
David Sislin 

S. Richardson Secretary 





Treasurer 





Harry Schumer 


AVRUNIN BRANCH 79 














S. Richardson Chairman 
S. Taxi 

1. Trombko } LR EO Vice Chairmen 
M. Kramer 

H. Zarankin 

Sam Baum } Secretaries 
M. Glass 

Sam Kutnick Treasurer 
M. Zwei : 

Ida cl } a 


ARLASAROFF BRANCH 137 
Harry Schumer Chairman 
W. Neiman \ 





Adelle Mondry 
Gertrude Levine 


Secretaries 





























L. Cohen Treasurer 
BRANCH 114 

M. Gelfand : Chairman 

B. Naimark 

T. Kreshin } Secretaries 

A. Cirlin 

WEIZMANN BRANCH 557 

W. Forman Chairman 

M. Shmukler Vice Chairman 

F. Ulanoff Secretary 

M. Chesnick Treasurer 
BRANCH 552 

Gerard J. Nackel Chairman 

M. Salinger Secretary 





— 
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Detroit, Michigan 





We mourn the loss of the incomparable 


HAYIM GREENBERG 


With his passing a pillar of light has gone out of our life 


Morris Schaver 
Emma Schaver 


Isaac Schaver 
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Detroit, Michigan 





We mourn the loss of our teacher and spiritual leader 
HAYIM GREENBERG 


Our condolences to 


Leah Greenberg Emanuel Greenberg 


HARRY & MILDRED SCHUMER 
WILLIAM & IRENE SCHUMER 
SHARON HOPE SCHUMER 

DEBORAH REGINA SCHUMER 
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Detroit, Michigan 





We grieve the passing of our teacher 


HAYIM GREENBERG 


who departed from us at the peak of his creative abilities 


NELSON CHEMICAL CO. 
12345 Schaefer Hwy. Detroit, Mich. 


HAROLD R. NELSON 
CARL J. NELSON 
MORIE G. NELSON 
LEO NELSON 
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Detroit, Michigan 





HAYIM GREENBERG 


was the conscience of our generation of Jews 


We bow our heads in sorrow at his fresh grave 


LARRY NICHAMIN 


and Family 


BENJAMIN HERTZ 


and Family 


Chaver & Chavera 
BERNARD MILINSKY 


and their Sons 


HAYIM MILINSKY 
and Family 


EFRAIM MILINSKY 








MR. & MRS. JOHN ISAACS 


and Family 


SAM & IRVING AUSLANDER 


and Families 


MORRIS D. KANE 
and Family 








MENDELSON EGG 


4100 Joy Road 
Detroit, Mich. 
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We mourn the untimely passing of 


our beloved Leader and Teacher 


HAYIM GREENBERG 


Thinker - Writer - Orator 


A son of Israel infused with the loftiest sense of 


duty to his people and to mankind 


PIONEER WOMEN — CHICAGO COUNCIL 


YETTA M. GERTLER, President 











The thousands of Chaverim and Friends of the 
ISRAEL HISTADRUT CAMPAIGN OF CHICAGO 


wish to express their profound sense of loss and bereavement at the 


untimely passing of our beloved leader and teacher 


HAYIM GREENBERG 


His name will be forever remembered 


ISRAEL HISTADRUT CAMPAIGN OF CHICAGO 
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Chicago, Ill. 





Labor Zionist Organization 
Poale Zion 


Mourns the passing of Chaver 
HAYIM GREENBERG 


and expresses its heartfelt 
sympathies to his 


wife and son 


DR. R. HURWITZ, Chairman 
J. E. BERMAN, Fin. Secretary 
L. ZURAKOV, Rec. Secretary 


THE CHICAGO CITY COMMITTEE 
FARBAND—LABOR ZIONIST ORDER 


expresses deepest sorrow in the great loss 


sustained by our entire Movement through 


’ the untimely passing of the beloved and 


revered teacher 


HAYIM GREENBERG 


R. WEKSLER, President 
A. MEYEROWITZ, Exec. Director 











We mourn the loss of our great 
leader and teacher 


HAYIM GREENBERG 


BRENNER BRANCH 
Labor Zionist Organization 
Chicago, Ill. 
AL. SPEAR, Chairman 
MRS. ARONA CHESKIS, Secretary 








New Jersey 








In Sorrowful Memory of 
Our Beloved Leader and Friend 


HAYIM GREENBERG 


ESSEX COUNTY LABOR ZIONIST GROUPS 


BRANCH No. 1 LZOA KOL AMAI LZOA 


PIONEER WOMEN’S 
NEWARK COUNCIL 


JACOB POLEVSKI 
CHAPTER LZOA 


BRANCH No. 59 FARBAND 


DOROT ZION LZOA 


= = 
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In Reverent Memory of 


HAYIM GREENBERG 


LOS ANGELES COUNCIL 


LABOR ZIONIST ORGANIZATION - POALE ZION 


1. MARGOLIN, Chairman 


I. J. WEINROT, Chairman Executive 


DR. N. S. SALTZMAN, Treasurer 


CELIA GLICKMAN, Secretary 


YOSEF MILLER, Director 


Arlosoroff Branch 
BARUCH POSIN, Chairman 


Bernstein Branch 
LOUIS JOSSMAN, Chairman 


Branch 1 
SEMA GOLDBERG, Chairman 


Herzl Branch — Elsinore 
SAMUEL FIGEN, Chairman 


Kadimah Branch 
CHANA BELL, Chairman 


Katzenelson Branch 
LOUIS GREENBERG, Chairman 


Long Beach Branch 
HAROLD LEVIN, Chairman 


Negev Branch | 
SAM YASSKIN, Chairman 


Ofboi Branch 


JOSEPH PANITZ, Chairman 

JOSEPH GOLDBERG, Vice-Chairman 
- MORRIS MANDELBAUM, Rec. Sec. 

M. SHIFRIS, Cor. Sec. 

HARRY ABRAMS, Fin. Sec. 

AL ROSENTHAL, Treasurer 


Max Pine Branch 
MORRIS BORENSTEIN, Chairman 


Raanana Branch 
LILLIAN NEWMAN, Chairman 


Sereni Branch 
SIDNEY ROSENBERG, Chairman 


Snif Ivri 
SIDNEY SUGARMAN, Chairman 


Sharett Branch 
SIDNEY SCHWARTZ, Chairman 


Weizmann Branch — San Diego 
M. S. BERLIN, Chairman 


Yarden Young Adult Branch 
LILLIAN RAPHAEL, Chairman 


Syrkin Branch 
P. DIAMOND, Chairman 
S. FLICK, Vice-Chairman 
ROSE FEINER, Rec. Sec. 
ANNA SALTZMAN, Cor. Sec. 
ESTHER BELILOVE, Fin. Sec. 


Habonim—Labor Zionist Youth 
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_ THE LOS ANGELES COUNCIL 


OF PIONEER WOMEN 


together with its thirty-four constituent clubs 


mourn the loss of a Chaver and mentor 


HAYIM GREENBERG 


CLUB PRESIDENTS 















































ALIYAH Clara Smidt 
AVIVA Rose Tuch 
AVODAH Anna Feldman 
BAY CITIES Sophie Balter 
BRENTWOOD Min Sobel 
CARMEL Pearl Paul 
CITY TERRACE Rose Bolot 
DRORAH Aga Kovner 
EMEK Harriet Korechoff 
EMAH Lucille Ram 
GALIL Mollie Starr 
GEULAH Lillian Brofman 
GINA Frances Wilson 
HANITA Anna Finkelstein 
HAZFIRAH .................... Gertrude Kushner 
HEDERA Effie Simon 
HINUCH Edith Neufeld 


















































ISRAEL Clara Rashkov 
KADIMA ZIMRA Sara Jaffee 
KINNERETH Ceil Marks 
MEDINA Pearl Kushner 
MOLEDET Pearl Loube 
NAAME Sarah Mend 
NEGBAH Millie Falinsky 
PASADENA Rose Rips 
RACHEL Betty Parnes 
RISHONA Zipporah Katcher 
HANNAH SENESCH ............... Freda Korngold 
SHARON Hilda Zell 
SHOSHANA Syd Klain 
SOUTHWEST Sara Zimmerman 
TEL AVIV Ann Wolvos 
TIKVAH Ethel Kline 
YONA ; Judith Schmidt 





LILLIAN C. MARKS 
President, Los Angeles Council 
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LOS ANGELES 
HISTADRUT CAMPAIGN 


With bowed heads we mourn the passing of 


HAYIM GREENBERG 


and 


DAVID WERTHEIM 


DR. NATHAN S. SALTZMAN, President 
CHAIM SHAPIRO, Chairman 


.. Co-Chairmen 
MARK CARTER 1. ISGUR 
LEIB GLANTZ H. JENKINS 
REBECCA GOLDBERG LILLIAN MARKS 


JEROME POSNER 


CHARLES BROWN, Treasurer 
MOE KOGAN, Co-Treasurer 


DR. |. |. BLUMENFELD MOSHE COHEN 
JULIUS COGEN PAUL DUBINSKY 
Pacific Coast Regional Staff 


ACTION COMMITTEE 


Max Abrams I. Margolin 

J. Y. Alper L. Meltzer 

Priva Alper M. Oderberg 

A. Babitz Meyer Ostrofsky 
Tania Bercutt Joseph Panitz 
Max Bleviss Y. Ravitch 

S. Breinin Harry Rotblatt 
Morris Diamond I. Rothman 

|. Friend Dena Shapiro 
Sima Goldberg David Sessin 
Isaac Gorin 1. Slobodkin 
Mollie Harvey Victoryne Stricker 
J. Hoffman Samuel Uretsky 
Dr. Z. Klein |. J). Weinrot 

Bea Kuschner ]. Weisman 
Rabbi Y. Miller David Yaroslavsky 





LOS ANGELES FARBAND COUNCIL 


is deeply grieved at the passing of our 
great beloved philosopher, thinker and 
teacher of our time 


HAYIM GREENBERG 


and will always cherish his memory 


LOS ANGELES FARBAND COUNCIL 


MEYER OSTROWSKY, Chairman 
A. BABITZ, Secretary 





THE JEWISH NATIONAL FUND 
COUNCIL OF LOS ANGELES 


expresses its sympathy to the family of 


HAYIM GREENBERG 


and to the 
LABOR ZIONIST MOVEMENT 


THEODORE STRIMLING, Chairman 
FRED KAHAN, Executive Director 








THE INSTITUTE OF 
JEWISH EDUCATION OF 
LOS ANGELES 


Mourns the passing of our great spiritual leader 


HAYIM GREENBERG 


BEA KUSCHNER 


1. J. WEINROT 
Secretary 


President 
1. GORIN, Treasurer 


ZALMA ZYLBERCWEIG 
Chairman, School Committee 
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New York, N. Y. 





LABOR ZIONIST ORGANIZATION - POALE ZION 


Mourns the irreparable loss of 


HAYIM GREENBERG 


He will go down in Jewish history as one of its outstanding 
personalities. In the years of great decision his words 
gave us courage and direction. His name will 
forever remain a symbol of uprightness, faith and justice. 


GREATER NEW YORK COUNCIL 





BENJAMIN BURSZTYN, Chairman 


Achad Haam-Midtown Branch 
DR. J. LEITER, Chairman : 
DOROTHY GOLDBERG, Secretary 


Ari Lashner Branch 
RALPH CAPLAN, Chairman 
LEAH CHAKIM, Secretary 


Atzmaut Branch 
FRAN LEVE, Chairman 
MIMI TILOW, Secretary 


Ben Gurion Branch 
BEN SILVERS, Chairman 
SHIRLEY LEVIN, Secretary 


Bensonhurst-Borough Park Branch 
S. SARNATSKY, Chairman 
MORDECAI JORDON, Secretary 


Bronx Branch 1 
SAM KAPLAN, Chairman 
DAVID GOLDSMITH, Secretary 


Bronx Branch 14 
G. CHUDLER, Chairman 
1. FEDER, Secretary 


Brownsville Branch 
ISRAEL BLUMERT, Chairman 
MORRIS BECKER, Secretary 


Educators Branch 
LEVI SOSHUK, Chairman 
JOSEPH KASTER, Secretary 


Hashavim Branch 
BEN KAMINKER 
Hillcrest Branch 


HOWARD AGRONIN, Chairman 
ADA AGRONIN, Secretary 


RUTH KOCHANSK, Secretary 


|. Katzenelson Branch 
BERL KAGAN, Chairman 
ABRAHAM ROTKIN, Secretary 


Naame Branch 
KENNETH WARACH, Chairman 
MARSHA EDELMAN, Secretary 


Negev Branch 
EDITH KRAPPEL, Chairman 
FRIEDA GOLD, Secretary 


Parkchester Branch 
SHEPARD ELLMAN, Chairman 
ESTHER DUKER, Secretary 


Professional & Business Branch 
MOLLIE BRECHER, Chairman 
RUTH SAMETH, Secretary 


Sea Gate Branch . 
M. LUTSKY, Chairman 
IRVING HECKER, Secretary 


Snif Aleph Branch 
HARRY WOLL, Chairman 
A. BALFOUR, Secretary 


Trade Union Branch 
JENNIE LEFKO, Chairman 
JACOB KULCHINSKY, Secretary 


Trade Union 66 Branch 
M. J. SILVERBERG, Chairman 
PEARL SCHWARTZ, Secretary 


West Bronx Yiddish Branch 
DR. H. GRUSHKIN, Chairman 
MOSHE WOHL, Secretary 
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The Members and Executives of the 


BROOKLYN COUNCIL 
OF PIONEER WOMEN 


mourn the loss of their 


Beloved Leader and Teacher 


DR. HAYIM GREENBERG 


NEW YORK 
CITY COMMITTEE 
FARBAND 


LABOR ZIONIST ORDER 


~ 


Orphaned, we mourn the untimely death 


of 
HAYIM GREENBERG 


who had been our guiding light 


in a confused world 


S. BONCHEK, Chairman 
BENJAMIN TELLER, Secretary 
1. BECKMAN, Treasurer 














NEW YORK COUNCIL 
PIONEER WOMEN 


mourns the passing of our great 


leader and teacher 


HAYIM GREENBERG 


Aliza Heruth-Achduth 
Anuta-Ami International 
Ashera Israela 

Aviva K. V. Hedera 
Bellrose Levitown 

Bus. & Professional Medinah-Natanya 
Cooperative Midtown 
Crompond Mt. Vernon 
Downtown Orah Israel 

East Tremont Pine Lake Park 
Emunah Rahel 

C. A. Friedland Riverside 

Galila Chana Szenes 
Geulah Tel Amal 
Goeleth Upper Bronx 
Great Neck Wash. Heights 
Hanna West New York 
Hanita Yechi Am 
Hassiah Yeshua-Tel Aviv 


Hatikvah Zahava 











New York City 





We mourn the loss of 


HAYIM GREENBERG 


DR. S. FREDERICH HAHN 


REBECCA HAHN 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 





We deeply mourn the passing of 
our esteemed and beloved leader and teacher 


HAYIM GREENBERG 


The Loss we have suffered is irreparable. But the memory of Chaver 
Greenberg will remain a beacon of light to guide us and generations 


to come. 


To Chavera Leah Greenberg and her son Emanuel 
we extend our heartfelt sympathy. 


PHILADELPHIA POALE ZION 


Philadelphia Council 
Bialik Branch 

B. Borochow Branch 
Branch One 
Germantown Branch 
A. D. Gordon Branch 
Herzl Branch 

B. Katzenelson Branch 


L. Cohen, Chairman 

J. Bedner, Chairman 
M. Zevin, Chairman 

J. Fleck, Chairman 

N. Chaitin, Chairman 
H. Haimovitz, Chairman 
Doris Cohen, Chairman 
L. Croll, Chairman 


E. Paletz & L. Perloff, Vice Chairmen 
Rose Brahinsky, Secretary 

Clara Fastman, Secretary 

N. Livker, Secretary 

Ethel Judelle, Secretary 

Doris Appel, Secretary 

Shirley Katz, Secretary 

W. Shichman, Secretary 


Mid City Branch 
Oxford Circle Branch 
A. Pekelis Branch 

D. Remez Branch 
Zeire Zion Branch 


Leonard Perloff, Chairman 
Henry Flinker, Chairman 

Dr. M. O. Fineman, Chairman 
M. Kanfer, Chairman 

Evelyn Aronstein, Chairman 


Dina Lepow, Secretary 
D. Klein, Secretary 
Wm. Winicov, Secretary 
E. Surasky, Secretary 
S. Leve, Secretary 





FARBAND—LZOA ORDER 
Philadlephia, Pa. 


City Committee _B. Silver, Chairman Dr. H. Fineman Chairman 
; Vi i 
aie Gort oe PSII oe atic od Chairman Adm. Comm. 
M. Lutzky, Treasurer 1. Staller Treasurer 
Branch 1 F. Newman. Chairman s 
A. feubech, Secretory Dr. L. ue Treasurer 
Branch 3 H. Rapvoport, Chairman Bertha Rabinowitz Secretary 
H. Rubinstein, Secretary M. Citrinowsky Executive Director 
Branch 25 1. Waine, Chairman 
H. Adams, Secretary 
Branch 2 M. Ste'nberg, Chairman 
Ch. Rochwarg, Secretary JEWISH FOLKSHULE 
Branch 351 L. Back, Chairman 


S$. Robby, Secretary 


Odesser Pros. Max Herlich. Chairman 


Branch 301 S. Taufer, Secretary 
Branch 107 H. Chandler, Chairman S. Shapiro 
H. Gross, Secretary M. Wolov 
Branch 391 1. Goldenberg. Chairman S. Schwartz 


S. Bernstein, Secretary 


HISTADRUT CAMPAIGN 


PHILADELPHIA 








Chavera C. Shlain 











OF PHILADELPHIA 


PRESIDIUM 


E. Paletz 
D. Shribman 
Wm. Shichman, Exec. Sec’y 
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THE PHILADELPHIA COUNCIL 
OF PIONEER WOMEN 


Mourns the loss of 


HAYIM GREENBERG 


THE CHAVEROT OF OUR CLUBS 


CLUB ONE * CHANA SENESH ° DEGANIA BETH 
DVORAH DRACHLER FAMILY * GOLDA MYERSON 
HANITA * HEDERA * KADIMA © KENSINGTON 
LOGAN * MEDINA © MIRIAM * MOLEDET 
NORTH PHILADELPHIA * OAK LANE * RACHEL 
RANAANA © SARONA * SOUTH PHILADELPHIA 
SOUTHWEST * TIKVA * TRADE UNION 
UPPER NORTHWOOD * WYNNEFIELD 


Extend heartfelt condolences to 


Chavera Greenberg and Son Emanuel 














JEwIsH FRONTIER 


i 








The entire Jewish people and the cause of humanity everywhere 


have been bereaved by the untimly passing of 


HAYIM GREENBERG 


' The Labor Zionist Movement has lost a great teacher, 
a true guide and a dear friend 


His memory will always live in our midst 
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THE LABOR ZIONIST COUNCIL OF 
ST PAUL, MINNESOTA 


(Poale Zion, Farband, Pioneer Women) 


JOSEPH KRAWETZ, Chairman 











We mourn the loss of our esteemed leader 


HAYIM GREENBERG 


His life was dedicated to the highest ideals of the 
Jewish people and of the human race 
Our condolences to his wife and son 


Cincinnati, Ohio Louisville, Ky. 








LABOR ZIONIST ORGANIZATION 


OF AMERICA MR. & MRS. SIMON LERMAN 


GROUP No. 11: and Family 


Haggai Cohen, President 
Linda Bahen, Secretary 


GROUP No. 111: MR. & MRS. SAM LERMAN 


Sigmund Oppenheim, Chairman and Family 





Sarah M. Seltz, Secretary 











May, 1 
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We deeply grieve the passing of our revered teacher and 
spiritual guide. The memory of Chaver 
will live with us as long as we live. 
DR. DAVID REBELSKY Albany, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. FARBAND—LABOR ZIONIST ORDER 
BRANCH 44 
A, Liver, President 
H. Suten A. Kotlow 
Secretaries 
HARRY STARN 
PIONEER WOMEN 
- OSCAR ALTSHULER 
ai No: Brattleford, Sask., Canada 


Youngstown, Ohio 
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HAYIM and FRUMA 
KATZNELSON 


East Orange, N. J. 


Mrs. M. Werb, President 
Mrs. C. Aaron, Secretary 





PIONEER WOMEN CLUB 1 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Mrs. M. Nearenberg, Fin. Sec’y 





NORA LEVIN 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








EXECUTIVE POALE ZION BRANCH 


Petaluma, Calif. 
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Farband—Labor Zionist Order 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Louis Skolnik, Chairman 


Joseph Zaremsky, Secretary 

















JEWIsH FRON7IER 














“HAPPY SHALT THOU BE, 
AND IT SHALL BE WELL WITH THEE.~ 













Best Wishes ' (TRAVEL 
vt LIVE - 
JOYOUS | aot 
| LEARN 


about Israel in Jerusa- 
lem from faculty of 
Hebrew University and 
leading personalities. 
7 weeks in Israel— 
Stopover in Europe. 


APPLICANTS 
BETWEEN 18-35 


Write now for informatior ‘>: 


SHEVUOTH 


{ CALVERT DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


. ( NEW YORK CITY 


























@ Summer Home of the FARBAND—LABOR ZIONIST ORDER 











{ unser CAMP ) 28TH SEASON 





... the Labor Zionist Camp 
In the Heart of the Bear Mountains © Only 45 miles from New York 


Private Lake © Swimming ¢ Tennis © All Other Sports ¢ Orchestra 


T 


UNSER CAMP has throughout its twenty-seven seasons 


been the ideal spot for the discriminating vacationist For Your Child... 
looking for “something different.” Offering every com- 

fort and recreational facility, UNSER CAMP is par- CAMP 

ticularly noted for its congenial Labor Zionist environ- KINDER WELT 
ment. Large social staff of well known artists of the 

Jewish stage. Large staff of educators and 


trained counsellors, resident 
doctor and nurse . . . Classes 


= ae Woe oe 8 in Jewish studies, dramatics, 
a ee or ey, arts and crafts, all sports. 


I's 
RESERVATIONS FOR SECOND 


— 








UNSER CAMP & KINDERWELT 
45 East 17th Street OR3-6500 New York 3, N.Y. HALF OF SEASON ONLY 
CHARLES J. AZENBERG, Manager BEGINNING JULY 30th 
HIGHLAND MILLS, N. Y., Phone Highland Mills 3091 Vnnannanescnsnonsnncnnnnnnnsnnnsens!| 


Supervised Day Camp for Guest Children — All Facilities 
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This year at the Shevuoth celebration 
Serve the Canadian Whisky that’s 


IN HIGHEST FAVOR AMONG 
IMPORTED WHISKIES 
| 














In HONOR of the Occasion 
‘ Serve the Whisky that HONORS 


Sagru ‘Seagram $ 


CANADIAN WHISKY 


weigni€ 


MED, noe 
Su EO AND BLENDED UV , 
PRRVISION, OF THe sia AN Governme” 
THIS WHISKY Is SIX YEARS OW? 
] LENDED ano BOTTLED 8Y 
~on E SeaGram € SONS UMITE 
ONTARIO Canapa osTuLEers * 


66.8 oROOF 





CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND...OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 
THIS WHISKY IS SIX YEARS OLD + 86.8 PROOF * SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK, N. ¥. 





JEwisH FRONTIE 





It is impossible to give adequate expression to the loss 


we have suffered in the death of 


HAYIM GREENBERG 


He was a pillar of fire whose light guided the Zionist 


movement. 

With his passing we have lost a teacher of uncompro- 
mising ethics. 

The nobility of his character uplifted all with whom he 


came in contact. 


The merits of his wisdom, truth and grace sustained us. 


NATIONAL LABOR ZIONIST COMMITTEE 
FOR ISRAEL BONDS 


45 EAST 17th STREET NEW YORK 3,N. Y. 




















